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MAIL COUPON TODAY Please send me complete information on Matico Tile Flooring. 


MATICO’s Easy cLEANING 


HELPS YOU SELL THE MISSUS! 


Be kind to the guy who signs the check 
Shake his hand when he leaves, answer his 
questions about the heating system 
and taxes. But remember, it’s the 

gal he came with that you really have 
to sell. Show her Matico’s 
bright, sparkling colors. 
Emphasize how easy it is to 

keep Matico Tile bright and 
sparkling. Yes, if you want to sell 
the missus, be sure to include 
modern Matico Tile Flooring in 
your plans. . . the tile she reads about 
in her favorite magazines. 

Available in smart colors and 


patterns to please any woman. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill. 
Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N.Y. 


¢ Rubber Tile 

* Vinyl Tile 

¢ Asphalt Tile 

¢ Vinyl-Asbestos Tile 
¢ Plastic Wall Tile 
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COVER— 


Artist John Bradford has designed 
this month’s cover as a reminder to 
NAHROites that the Association’s 
1958 Annual Meeting will be held 
October 13-15 in San Francisco. For 
some “breathtaking” views of the 
host city, see page 224. 
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Senate approves omnibus housing 
bill for 1958 page 223 


What went on at annual meetings 
of NAHRO regional councils is 


page 226 


Portland, Oregon housing authority 
shows what time and money eco- 
nomies can be effected with a little 
local initiative page 234 


summarized 


T&M feature: corrosion of galvan- 
ized hot water tanks is tested under 
family-use conditions page 245 
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RUTCHER SKAGERBERG, 

a veteran of 20 years’ service in various 
top engineering posts with the Public 
its pred- 


Housing Administration and 
ecessor organiza- 
tions, retired on 
June 30. His last 
position with PHA 
was as special engi- 
neering adviser. 

Mr. Skagerberg— 
“Skag” to his many 
friends in NAHRO, 
and, particularly in 
NAHRO’s  Techni- 
caland Maintenance 
Section — _ retires 
with a distinguished 
record of achieve- 
ments to his credit 
in the technical operations end of public 
housing—in PHA, in NAHRO, and in 
many national research groups. He was a 
major influence in the establishment of 
the T & M Section and gave untold hours 
of his personal time to its affairs. During 
1956 and 1957, he was formally affiliated 
with NAHRO as a technical consultant. 
His Section service was recognized by a 
gathering of IT & M members during 
NAHRO’S 24th Annual Conference in St. 
Louis last year. During the social gather- 
ing, Mr. Skagerberg was presented with 
a gift and a testimonial certificate naming 
him “The Outstanding Engineer of 1957” 
(see December 1957 JOURNAL, page 412). 

Equally significant have been Mr. 
Skagerberg’s contributions to technical re- 
search. Under his direction a two-tone 
paint system was developed and is now 
being tested as a means of cutting interior 
painting costs (see December 1956 
JourNAL, page 446). Also, the hot water 
tank tests featured under the TM label 
on page 245 were initiated by him, as 
were turf experiments, roofing tests, fuel 
consumption surveys. His participation in 
national research organizations included 
membership on technical advisory com- 
mittees of the National Academy of 
Science’s Building Research Advisory 
Board. Several months ago, he was named 
a life member in the American Society 
of Heating and Air Conditioning Engi- 
neers, following 30 years of active par- 
ticipation in society activities. 

Mr. Skagerberg’s immediate plans in- 
clude a three months’ tour of Europe 
that’s to take in housing developments in 
principal cities and attendance at the 
congress of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning in 
Belgium in September. On his return, he 
plans to continue with research in 
domestic heating and with his many civic 
activities Mr. Skagerberg has been 
a Boy Scout worker for 23 years. In effect, 
Skag is hardly retiring, for as he puts it 
in a letter to the JourNAL: “I have re- 
ceived quite a bit out of life and I plan 











to pass on a little of it where it may be | 


wanted. Much volunteer service is needed 
in many places.” 


CHARLES C. BECKETT, 
former chief aid in the racial relations 
office of the Public Housing Administra- 


NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 3 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 

* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
— NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don't distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 

* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 


nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER" line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H." 


My Name Title 





Company or Institution 
City 





State 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











VICTOR GRUEN ASSOCIATES 


Architecture 


Engineering Planning 


Division of Urban Renewal & Redevelopment 


¥%& APPLICATIONS for financial assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended 


%& RENEWAL activities include: Planning, Real Estate, Market and 


Ecc nomi 


> Analyses, Relocation, Property Management, 


Administrative and Fiscal Guidance 


WORKABLE PROGRAMS 
NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSES 


GENERAL PLANNING 
REHABILITATION STUDIES 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS 


31-33 West Twelfth Street 
New York I1, New York 
Algonquin 5-7110 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete 

range of professional 

services in community 
development. 


18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


ELIOT 4-2311 








REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


¢ URBAN RENEWAL °* 


73 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


CEntral 6-3525 














URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in 

¢ Urban Renewal Surveys 

* Relocation Surveys & Plans 

* Redevelopment Plans & Programs 

* Workable Programs 

* Neighborhood Analyses 

* General Community Plans 
CANDEUB & FLEISSIG 


331 Washington Street, Newark, N.J. 
Mitchell 2-6716 


WAVERLY ASSOCIATES 


—Consultants— 


* Urban Renewal 
* Housing Studies & Market Analysis 


* Master Planning, Zoning, 
& Subdivision 


384 EAST 149TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mott Haven 9-2277 


JACOB L. CRANE 


World-wide Personal Consultation 


Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A. 

















VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 
Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-818! 
Birmingham, Michigan 








HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


—_——.@——————_ 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
317 North Eleventh St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
188 Jefferson Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 
120 Marietta Street 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
925 Bethe! Street 








SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Carl A. Metz 
Clyde N. Baker, Jr. C. J. Aimi 


Soil investigations, engineering 
reports, inspection, foundation 
design 


1827 N. Harlem, Chicago, 35 
San Francisco; 
Kenilworth, New Jersey; 
Havana, Cuba; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Portland, Michigan 


URBAN RENEWAL 


SURVEYS © PLANNING © REHABILITATION 
LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 


1! S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 














STEELE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CORROSION ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Underground Utility 
Corrosion Control. Utility Construction 
Specifications. Periodic Inspections. 

Cathodic Protection. 
1008 CRESCENT AVE. N.E. 
ATLANTA 9, GA. 
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tion, has been named to direct the 
national capital's Southwest urban re- 
newal Section 314 demonstration project 
(see August-September JOURNAL, page 
264). The study, involving $248,830 in 
federal contributions and local funds, is 
designed to uncover and test eedhehinens 
in relocation and aid to displaced fam- 
ilies affected by redevelopment plans. 


MORTON HOFFMAN, 


a member of NAHRO’s Research and 
Statistics Committee, came out a winner 
of a $500 award in an international essay 
contest sponsored by the Committee for 
Economic Development on major eco- 
nomic problems facing the United States 
in the next 20 years. Mr. Hoffman's 
entry, one of 50 selected out of 1238 
qualifying entries from 23 countries, was 
on the effects of a growing population 
on the nation’s urban areas. The former 
director of research and economic 
analysis for the Baltimore Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Agency, Mr. Hoffman 
resigned from the agency in March to 
open a private urban renewal consulting 





Music, flowers, candles, 


the country, friendly jokes, 


was Lee F. Johnson. 


Statler. 


LEE F. JOHNSON HONORED 
AT NHC'S 27TH ANNUAL BANQUET 


gift-wrapped packages, 
members of the United States C congress, two-minute tributes from 
representatives of major public interest groups and public officials 
associated with housing and urban renewal, a book carrying some 
300 personal messages from well-wishers all over 
reminiscing over the 
big housing events of the past 27 years. . . 


In the middle of all this special attention 
The occasion was the 27th 
annual banquet of the National Housing Con- 
ference, held on the night of June 23 in the 
big Presidential Room of Washington’s Hotel 
The banquet was all in honor of Mr. 
Johnson, as a salute to 27 years of service in 


speec hes by 








the nation’s capital, more than 14 of them as 
NHC’s executive vice-president. His resignation from the organ- 
ization came just at the peak of the excitement over the 1958 
chairman of the Brunswick (Georgia) housing bill, then pending action in the Senate (see page 223) — 
housing authority, died on June 16 after which made it all the more difficult for those on hand for the 
a long illness. He was 76 years of age. A 


service (see February JOURNAL, page 40). 


JAMES L. ANDREWS, 


a distinguished civic leader and former banquet to realize that as of next week Lee Johnson would be 
mayor of Brunswick, Mr. Andrews was in Denver, heading up the city and county housing authority, 

. 5 born in Woodbury, Georgia. In 1903, he and that Francis Servaites would be taking over at NHC (see 
took up residence in Brunswick, where 


. une JOURNAL, page 184). 
he was a druggist for many years, served J J Pag ) 


on the city council, and was one of its 
first three commissioners when the city 
adopted the commission-manager form 
of government. He was later named chair- 
man of the board of commissioners, which 
carried with it the title of mayor. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Andrews was 
president of a local savings and loan 
association and vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Brunswick. 


The words repeatedly used to describe Lee’s Washington years 
were: “dedicated” “devoted” “indefatigable.” An editorial 
in the Washington Post and Times-Herald extended him the 
paper’s best wishes and characterized him as “cheerful, bustling, 
resourceful.” A New York Times editorial, titled “A One-Man 
Housing Lobby,” characterized him as an “effective, beneficial, 
and respected lobbyist for the American people.” 


ay 


All in all, a send-off that undoubtedly got Mr 


. Johnson from 
Washington to Denver on Cloud 9. 


PARK H. MARTIN, 


by turns chief engineer for the Allegheny 
County Planning Commission, director 
of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association, and executive director of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development—is retiring as of October 1. 
Cited by the Pittsburgh Press asa“... °* 
vastly experienced expert who has made 
such a brilliant career out of remodeling 
his home city . . .”, Mr. Martin has been 
recognized nationally as a major influence 


“| in Pittsburgh’ $ renaissance. 
DN ‘ 
j 











LAWRENCE BLOOMBERG, became the first assistant commissioner of 

. . . . » Ee » if ; 9 > 
chief economist of the Public Housing Ad- 3. A (see October 1949 jn RNAL, page 
ministration, has resigned that post to take 329) . His last assignment at PHA was the 
lp a position in research and statistics with preparation of a study report published in 
the Bureau of the Budget. A veteran mem- April titled “Mobility and Motivations . . . 
ber of the agency's economist team, Mr. survey of families moving from low-rent 
Bloomberg was named to the top PHA post housing,” documenting reasons why tenants 
in 1949 succeeding Warren Jay Vinton, who (Continued column three, page 250) 
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News Notes 





PUBLIC HOUSING STARTS JUMP 
250 PER CENT OVER LAST YEAR 

Up a full 250 per cent ahead of 
last year—that’s the Public Housing 
Administration’s report on construc- 
tion starts of public housing units 
for the first 11 months of fiscal 1958. 
Over the same period, the agency 
also reports a boost of almost 90 
per cent in requests for program 
reservations. 

The climb in housing activity, 
says PHA, is due in part to “na- 
tional acceptance and interest in 
the scattered-site program initiated 
in late 1957 by PHA in cooperation 
with local authorities” (see January 
JOURNAL, page 10). Also, the agen- 
cy notes, it has concentrated efforts 
on actual construction starts rather 
than on contract authorizations. 


IT'S OFFICIAL! WORLD WAR II 
HOUSING PROGRAM ENDED JUNE 30 

It’s official, says the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. The vast war- 
time emergency housing program 
that began back in 1940 officially 
ended as of June 30. (See the May 
1955 special issue of the JouRNAL, 
reporting in detail on the closing 
out of the program, which was al- 
most at an end as of that date.) 

Authorized under the Lanham 
Act, the program covered tempo- 
rary and permanent public housing 
for defense workers and military 
personnel—plus public utilities and 
community facilities. Under the 
basic law and subsequent amend- 
ments, the federal investment in the 
program grew to more than 2.3 bil- 
lion dollars. This figure translates 
roughly into 1 million housing 
units, of which, approximately 20 
per cent were permanent, and the 
remainder temporary. 

Summing up the program as the 


federal government went out of the 
war housing business, PHA figures 
that the United States treasury has 
recouped 1.7 billion dollars, or 
roughly 75 per cent of its total in- 
vestment. Here’s how disposition 
has worked out: of the original in- 
vestment, transfers without cost to 
localities, federal agencies, etc., 
amounted to 1.1 billion. Disposi- 
tion of housing units to tenants, 
cooperatives, colleges (for use as 
student housing) , etc., has brought 
in more than 600 million dollars. 
Thus, as PHA views it, for each 
dollar spent on emergency war 
housing, 75 cents has been returned 
to public use, either to the federal 
treasury through sales, or by trans- 
fer for local government use. 


YOUTH-HELP TECHNIQUES GOAL OF 
BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA PROJECT 

Youth is the beneficiary of a 
$50,000 research project launched 
in April by the Boys Clubs of 
(America, designed to develop new 
techniques for determining youth 
needs and promoting “juvenile de- 
cency.” Participants in the two- 
year project will include youths be- 
tween the ages of 14 to 18 and will 
involve over 1500 members in 500 
clubs across the country. Currently 
in the development stage, the pro- 
gram is being financed by a dona- 
tion from the Grant Foundation, 
Inc., of New York City, which oper- 
ates in the fields of the social sci- 
ences, mental health, and _ social 
welfare. 


HOMEBUILDERS WIN LEGAL BATTLES 
ON LAND USE, CODES, LICENSING 

Three decisions won by home- 
builders in recent months in sepa- 
rate court actions bear on the legal- 
ity of local efforts to control land 
use and structural quality. These 
were the cases: 

New Castle, New York—cited in 
the November 1956 JouRNAL (page 
383) as an experiment to cope with 
land use problems, the case against 
this New York City suburb centered 
around a township law aimed at 





9602 Ditmas Avenue 





MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S, A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


Brooklyn 36, New York 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 
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preventing overcrowding of its fa- 
cilities, particularly schools, by ra- 
tioning building permits. Suit was 
brought against the township by 
four tract builders, who charged 
(Continued column one, page 250) 


HOUSING 
ANNUAL 
OF 1958 


Here is why 80,000 alert, in- 
formed readers have pur- 
chased this fabulous 170 page 
reference manual: 


¢ 50 Pages of market tested, best 
selling home designs, including 
floor plans and elevations. 


© Six Pages of postpaid postcards, 
already addressed for latest in- 
formation on lines of all leading 
home manufacturers. 


¢ Only $1 postpaid! 


© Latest Information on 1958 home 
financing. 


¢ Expert Opinions on Housing Out- 
look—1958! 


* Complete Listing of every Prefab 
Home Manufacturer, compo- 
nent parts, in U.S. and Canada, 
plus listing of states in which 
products are marketed! 


© Ready-to-use Reference Manual. 


* Only $1 postpaid! 


Clip and mail with cash or check today! 
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SENATE ACTS — 


frees public housing; extends renewal six years 


There was good news from the 
Senate on July 11: the 1958 omni- 
bus housing bill, $.4035, was adopt- 
ed by a voice vote. For public hous- 
ing, this action may mean—if the 
House concurs—the freeing of local 
housing authorities from detailed 
federal controls and the payment 
of full annual subsidies. For urban 
renewal, the bill can mean a long- 
term (six-year) lease on life. 

The Senate made some last-min- 
ute changes in the bill as it came 
from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency on June 11 (see June 
JourNAL, page 190) but major pro- 
visions came through in good shape. 

Knocked out of the public hous- 
ing title was the provision that 
would have permitted over-income 
families to buy their homes or to 
stay on at unsubsidized rentals if it 
were found that standard housing 
at a rental or cost within their in- 
come range could not be found on 
the private market. Also, instead 
of relieving the program of year-to- 
year limitations on the number of 
units that can be put under con- 
tract, the Senate increased the 
70,000-unit authorization of 1956 by 
another 17,500 (35,000 had been 
proposed by the committee). Fur- 
ther, there were some minor new 
provisions added with reference to 
the federal post-audit of local au- 
thority operations that the bill pro- 
vides in lieu of present prior budget 
approvals. Also dropped, the word- 
ing in the declaration of policy that 
would have encouraged the use of 
scattered sites. But both Senators 
Joseph S. Clark (D), Pennsylvania 
and John Sparkman (D), Alabama 
saw to it that the legislative history 
on such projects is clear—pointing 
out that scattered-site building is 
possible under the present law. 

For urban renewal, the major 
change made by the full Senate in 
the committee-recommended bill 
was a reduction in the annual cap- 
ital grant authorization: from 350 
million dollars to 300 million dol- 


lars. There were no takers for the 
Eisenhower administration’s pro- 
posal that there be a_ gradual 


lessening of the federal sharing 
of the cost of land write-down. 


Opposition 


In the month between release of 


July 1958 


$.4035 from the committee until 
its passage in the Senate, spokesmen 
for the Republican administration 
did their best to scuttle the bill, par- 
ticularly the mee housing title, 
with its new federal-local formula. 
The administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Albert 
M. Cole, and the commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Charles E. Slusser, made strong 
protestations against the formula. 
At the June 23 annual meeting of 
the National Housing Conference, 
Mr. Cole opposed the idea of con- 
tinued occupancy for over-income 
families, saying: “This is not meet- 
ing the low-income problem—it is 
running away from it.” 

The bill, he went on, “gives to 
hundreds of local authorities a 
wide-open authority over expendi- 
tures without liability for the cost. 
The liability for these expenditures 
—and, therefore, as we see it, the 
ultimate responsibility for their use 
—is still left right on the federal 
doorstep. We cannot, as officials re- 
sponsible for the federal interest, 
sanction a measure that denies the 
government reasonable controls to 
assure that its own funds are prop- 
erly used. . .” 


Support 

Enthusiastic support for the new 
public housing formula turned up 
during the NHC meeting in speech- 
es by Senators Clark and Sparkman 
and by Congressman Albert Rains 
(D), Alabama. Some of the most 
telling arguments in its favor, how- 
ever, came out on the Senate floor 
on July 2. On that date, in 
preparation for the introduction of 
5.4035 within a few days, Senator 
Clark sought to explain the public 
housing title of the bill. 

He hinged much of his explana- 
tion on the recital of “case his- 
tories” from a just released report 
of NAHRO’s Southwest Regional 
Council with reference to PHA 
management reviews. He related 
“the case of the 11 trees,” “the case 
of the Coca-Cola dispenser,” and 
“the case of the leaking electricity.” 
Senators Hubert Humphrey (D), 
Minnesota and Paul Douglas (D), 
Illinois joined Senator Clark in a 
discussion of these “cases.” Said Sen- 
ator Humphrey of the 11 trees (the 


case revolved around a demand by 
PHA that 11 trees be uprooted to 
prevent grounds damage but the 
authority involved was unable to 
find 11 such trees, since their pres- 
ence had been “predicted” by PHA 
by statistics rather than by actual 
count): “I cannot think of a more 
over-reaching action of bureau 
cratic nonsense. . . Yet the present 
HHEFA has indicated . . . that they 
would fight to the death the effort 
to decentralize the program. I 
guess they want to have many more 
cases like the 11 trees .. . and pretty 
soon ask, ‘Why don't you plant 
evergreen trees? The leaves of the 
other trees will fall, and you will 
have to have somebody rake the 
leaves and that will be an unnec- 
essary expense.’ ” 

Senator Humphrey found him- 
self equally outraged by the case of 
the Coca-Cola dispenser: “For the 
Public Housing Administration of 
the federal government to be en- 
gaged in such minutia and such 
penny ante detail is beneath the 
dignity of the federal government 
and its responsibility.” 

Senator Douglas sought to probe 
deeper into public housing prob- 
lems. He said: “. . . the attempt to 
pour cold water on urban renewal 
and public housing comes from 
rather close to the top. Does not 
the Senator from Pennsylvania be- 
lieve that is really one of the strong- 
est forces working for the retention 
and the growth of slums and the 
holding back of constructive pro- 
grams for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment?” 

What Next? 

With hearings in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
having started on July 7 and sched- 
uled to run until July 21, final ac- 
tion on 1958 housing legislation 
may not be possible until August. 
The fact that the popular Federal 
Housing Administration program 
has already been assured full speed 
ahead via a 4 billion dollar exten- 
sion of its authority to insure 
mortgages, carried in separate legis- 
lation passed in June, has led some 
observers to speculate that the 
House Rules Committee may never 
let the omnibus bill come up for a 
vote. Another possibility as a means 
of defeating the bill: a veto. 
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Plans are under way for NAHRO’s 
1958 Annual Conference. The 
pertinent details are below. 


I ATE * 


DatE: October 13-15 


Piacet: Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 


San Francisco | 
THEME: “A Long Look Ahead 
the Next Ten Years in } 
Housing and Urban 
Renewal” 
















IN THE NAHRO REGIONS 


In the springtime, in the annals of NAHRO tradition, the focus is on the 
regions: it’s the time of year for the annual meetings of the Association's 


regional councils. Starting below and continuing through the following 
pages are summaries of this year’s crop of regional meetings. The items are 
presented in chronological order, starting with the meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council and winding up with that of the Southwest region. 
Still to be reported: Pacific Northwest meeting, held July 7-8. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


What the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council, in effect, asked 
lor —and, in fact, got —for the re- 
gion’s 1958 annual meeting, held 
May 9 and 10 in New York City, 
was this: some frank and construc- 
tive criticism of housing and re- 
development operations from some 
“outsiders” who should know. In- 
vited to dish out the complaints 
and compliments before what 
turned out to be an audience of 
almost 400 delegates were such na- 
tionally known personalities as 
Senator Jacob K. Javits (R), New 
York; Stephen Thompson of Archi- 
tectural Forum; Ben Fischer, inter- 
national representative of United 
Steelworkers of America and board 
member of the National Housing 
Conference. 

In his first public address since 
his appointment as a member of 
the reorganized New York City 
Housing Authority (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 166) , Francis V. Madigan 
set the stage for constructive criti- 
cism at the opening general session 
May 9. Taking the view that “criti- 
cism can be helpful if it aids in 
solutions,” Mr. Madigan confined 
his remarks to public housing and 
the attacks that have been leveled 
at the program because of current 
operating problems. 

Carrying through by applying the 
“everything goes, no holds barred” 
policy to their discussions of over- 
all city rebuilding efforts were 
Messrs. Fischer and Thompson, 
who, along with NAHRO’s nation- 
al president, Philip Tripp, shared 
the speakers’ table with NYCHA’s 
new commissioner at the opening 
session. Senator Javits took up 
where they left off, when, on the 
second day of the conference, he 
discussed what’s needed in the way 
of national legislation to make re- 
newal an effective force in stem- 
ming the exodus to the suburbs. 


Complaints and Compliments 
Before plunging into what has 
not been done—and what he con- 
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siders to have been done wrong— 
in the city rebuilding field, Mr. 
Fischer outlined what he called 
areas of “solid progress,” including 
both improvements in the public 
attitude toward the urban renewal 
program and actual physical prog- 
ress in rebuilding operations. Said 
he in summing up the “plus” side: 
“The phenomenal growth of plan- 
ning, redevelopment programming, 
and public interest in urban re- 
newal are solid indications that we 
are on the road.” 

However, jumping to the other 
side of the fence, Mr. Fischer went 
on to declare: “Let’s face it—no 
major city has made a serious dent 
yet in the central problem — the re- 
housing of its people.” Said Mr. 
Fischer: ‘a war on slums was once 
synonymous with the notion of ade- 
quately housing people. | However], 
it is now considered proper by many 
to clear slums and replace them 
with new uses, such as luxury hous- 
ing, commercial . . . and industrial 
facilities . and virtually ignore 
the housing problems of the people 
or community. 

This shift in emphasis, Mr. Fisch- 
er said, has had negative results. 
Among them: (1) “Public support 
among slum dwellers, or those like- 
ly to feel pressures from new waves 
of slum clearance refugees, dwindles 
because to these people the urban 
dream is becoming a nightmare.” 
(2) “. . . adequate legislation to 
aid housing for low- and middle- 
income families {has been] rele- 
gated to the background.” (3) 
“Slums are being acquired at the 
wrong time and at the wrong price; 
instead of being emptied of people 
and then purchased for their true 
value, the slums remain overcrowd- 
ed and are acquired with public 
funds at outrageously inflated pric- 
es."— Money that could be used 
“to enrich the lives of millions of 
plain people,” Mr. Fischer said, is 
instead “enriching the coffers of 
thousands of slum landowners.” 

The big problem, Mr. Fischer in- 
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dicated is to “entice’’ people to 
move out of slums. Admitting that 
code enforcement has helped some- 
what, the speaker emphasized that 
the only way to accomplish this 
purpose fully is to provide plenty 
of good relocation housing —‘‘some 
public housing for the low-income 
family”; and even more of the so- 
called middle-income housing “for 
the average working-class family, 
now virtually priced out of the new 
housing market.” 

Senator Javits put the same idea 
another way. Said he: “New York 
City . . . is an outstanding example 
of the necessity for city planners to 
provide a balanced pattern of hous- 
ing development and_ redevelop- 
ment . .. Tenants originally on 
renewal sites [usually] cannot af- 
ford the rents of between $30 and 
$50 per room for the middle-income 
housing units built there. There is 
certain to be criticism of existing 
or planned . . . projects unless ade- 
quate relocation help and adequate 
low-rental housing is made avail- 
able to these families, saving them 
from substandard living accommo- 
dations and slum areas.’ Senator 
Javits also went into (1) the ques- 
tion of relocation payments—he ad- 
vocated $500 per family and $5000 
for commercial occupants; (2) the 
need to spur low-rent public hous- 
ing construction—he recommended 
permitting communities to use as 
local contributions in a Title |] 
project at least a part of the cost 
of constructing public housing on 
the renewal site; (3) the , ings 
of renewal capital grants—he’s for 
$500 million authorization. 

In attempting to evaluate urban 
renewal progress, Stephen ‘Thomp- 
son took the stand that “success is 
relative.” Taking the case of a de- 
veloper who paid a good price for 
slum-cleared in-city land and then 
skimped on construction in order 
to show a profit, Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that the developer 
would probably consider the ven- 
ture a success. But, the implication 
was, would others? The speaker 
also pointed to the New York City 
Lincoln Square project, where land 
prices for what's been billed as “the 
world’s most magnificent cultural 
center” are not, according to Mr. 
Thompson, as much “as the value 
of the property when it was only 
a slum. Could this be a case,” he 
asked, “of skimping on the land 
price so the sponsors can spend 
more on their buildings?” 
(Continued column one, page 251) 
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Evidence of the fact that NAHRO has gone international was attendance 
at the Middle Atlantic Regional Council meeting of a delegation of 10 
Canadians. A part of the delegation is pictured above: W. W. Scott; Paul 
Ringer; W. J. Sutcliffe (he’s from Buffalo but serves as president of 
NAHRO’s new International Conference Chapter—see April JouRNAL, 
page 132); Dr. J. 8. Hodgson; J. McCulloch—all of whom participated in 
the session on “Canada Looks at Urban Renewal.” 





Above: pictured at the 
management-maintenance workshop 
session May 8 are 

Irving Baker, Clarence Robinson, 
Alice Brophy, Alexander Moffat, 
Ralph Bartholomew, James Boyle, 
Arthur Flanigan, 


William Poulson, George Schwank. 


One of the 

contenders 

in the 

Southeastern Regional 
Council’s contest for 
the loudest sportshirt 
at the Hawatian luau 
that was social highlight 
of the conference 
threw a few hula 

steps into his routine. 
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New officers, executive committee: J]. A. Corbett; C. 
Daniel; J. B. Bryan; 1. B. Jones; Gerald Gimre; H. L. Poston; P. R. McCown. 


Hard work in a holiday setting. 
That’s what was on the agenda for 
the biggest annual meeting in the 
history of NAHRO’s Southeastern 
Regional Council. The meeting, 
held May 11-14 in the playground 
setting of Miami Beach's Deauville 
Hotel, drew an attendance of some 
550 delegates, who took advantage 
of the sessions, the speeches, the sea, 
and the sun—all with equal en- 
thusiasm. 

From the opening general session 
on May 12 right on through the 
windup event—the annual business 
meeting and election of officers, 
held on the morning of May 14— 
the program was studded with 
panel discussion, workshop, and 
roundtable sessions that were aimed 
at improving local housing and 
urban renewal operations through 
self-appraisal. Capping off the work 
sessions, there were, on the evening 
of May 13, an exotic Hawaiian luau 
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W. Marquess; J. F. 


and a dance at which delegates vied 
for the honor of appearing in the 
loudest Honolulu-style sport shirt 
(see picture page 226) . 


Some Highlights 

At the opening session the spot 
light was on James Lash, executive 
vice-president of the American 
Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods, whose theme was “A 
Home Is Not an Island.” Backing 
up Mr. Lash at the session was a 
panel that included David Walker, 
regional administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency 
at Philadelphia; Daniel Shear, 
NAHRO’s assistant director; Ger- 
ald Gimre, executive director of 
The Nashville Housing Authority; 
and Nathaniel S. Keith, a private 
consultant in the fields of housing 
and urban renewal, Washington. 

Following the opening general 
session, a luncheon was held in 


honor of the outgoing regional pres 
ident, Frederic A. Fay, executive 
director of the Richmond Redevel 
opment and Housing Authority. 
Helping to honor the regional pres 
ident was NAHRO’s national presi 
dent, Philip Tripp of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Mr. ‘Tripp briefed 
delegates on NAHRO’s recom 
mendations for 1958 national hous 
ing legislation (see May JOURNAL, 
page 154). Also participating as a 
luncheon speaker was the mayor ol 
Miami Beach, Kenneth Oka. 


From then on it was work, work, 
work—with the emphasis on speci 
fics, rather than broad subjects 
Delegates on the first day had their 
pick of four sessions dealing with 
(1) rents and budget procedures in 
public housing operations; (2) the 
mechanics of urban renewal in 
terms of “the bridge from manual 
to local project,” the small commu 
nity, and “specifically how . . .” to 
handle a wide range of day-to-day 
situations; (3) accounting; and (4) 
public relations. On the second day 
there were workshop sessions on 
technical and maintenance matters, 
accounting, tenant selection, and 
development. In the latter, discus 
sion centered around the Cedar 
town experiment with scattered 
sites for low-rent housing (see Jan 
uary JOURNAL, page 10). 

Also a highlight of the second day 
was a general session featuring a 
panel discussion on tools for the 
city rebuilding job, chaired by Law 
rence M. Cox, executive director of 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority and chairman 
of NAHRO’s Redevelopment Sec- 
tion. Participants in the session in 
cluded B. T. Fitzpatrick of Wash 
ington, D. C., an attorney special 


Left: management workshop, Harold Dillehay presiding. Right: accounting session, George Guy in charge. 
? ¢ § 5 § 4 - 
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izing in housing and urban renew- 
al; Sidney Carter of Augusta, 
Georgia, a consultant; Philip Ham- 
mer of Atlanta, an economic and 
business consultant; and William 
Slayton, vice-president of Webb & 
Knapp National Corporation. 
Business Meeting 

At the business session May 14, 
Jack B. Bryan, managing director 
of the Lexington, Kentucky hous- 
ing commission was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Fay. Others 
elected are: Gerald Gimre of Nash- 
ville, vice-president; Inez B. Jones 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


The city rebuilding program has 
come of age in the Pacific south- 
west. That was obvious from re- 
actions to the annual meeting of 
NAHRO’s Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council, held May 18-20 in 
Santa Barbara, California. A full 
schedule of “how to do it” sessions 
designed to help communities get 
into the urban renewal swim won 
for the conference the reputation 
as “one of the best renewal conter- 
ences in the region to date.” 

Almost 250 delegates were on 
hand for the sessions — and they 
came, not only from Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and California, but also from 
Hawaii (see picture, opposite page). 
In addition there were in attend- 
ance such nationally known per- 
sonalities as James Scheuer, pri- 
vate developer; Abner D. Silver- 
man, assistant commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration; 
Richard Steiner, Urban Renewal 
Administration commissioner; and 
Nathaniel A. Owings, architect, of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Said 
John Beard, executive director of 
the San Francisco housing author- 
ity and outgoing president of the 
region, of the meeting: “We had 
the largest attendance, the most ex- 
hibitors, netted the largest financial 
return, had finer speakers, and had 
more fun than any regional conven- 
tion yet.” 


Urban Renewal 

All facets of the city rebuilding 
program were viewed —and from 
many perspectives — during the 
course of the Pacific Southwest 
meeting. At the opening general 
session, delegates heard President 
Philip Tripp discuss urban re- 
newal from the standpoint of what 
NAHRO believes is needed in the 
way of national legislation to make 
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of Raleigh, North Carolina, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and, as members of 
the executive committee, J. Hal 
McCall of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Philip R. McCown of Sarasota; Blue 
Holleman of Dublin, Georgia; Car] 
W. Marquess of Paducah, Kentucky; 
Jack A. Corbett of McComb City, 
Mississippi; Mason E. Swearingen 
of Winston-Salem; James F. Daniel, 
Jr. of Greenville, South Carolina; 
Howard R. Poston of Kingsport, 
Tennessee; George W. Price, Jr. of 
Norfolk; Robert N. Trowbridge 
of Huntington, West Virginia. 


REGION 


it work better and faster. Mr. Tripp 
appeared at the meeting just before 
he was scheduled to represent the 
Association at hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee housing subcommittee and 
hence delegates got a last-minute 
preview of what NAHRO was going 
to tell Congress. 

The afternoon of the same day— 
at a general session entitled “The 
Maturing of Urban Renewal’— 
city rebuilding was discussed from 
the points of view of a federal offi- 
cial, a city manager, an architect, 
and a private developer. They were, 
respectively, URA Commissioner 
Steiner, Robert N. Klein of Santa 
Cruz, Mr. Owings, and Mr. Scheuer. 
During the session, the progress po- 
tential in city rebuilding operations 
during the next two decades were 
outlined and the theme and tone of 
the presentations could probably 
best be summed up as “optimistic.” 

This optimism was evident in the 
remark made by Mr. Scheuer that 


A highlight of the 

Pacific Southwest meeting 

was the adoption of 

a resolution honoring 

John G. Melville (left) head 

of the San Francisco PHA office 
for “services...in providing good 
housing for families of low 
income.” The resolution cited 
Mr. Melville for his long federal 
service (since 1933) and noted 
that, as regional director, 

he had supervised the removal 
of 221,472 temporary 

war housing units and the 
planning and construction of 
159 low-rent projects, 

totalling 20,819 units. Pictured 
with Mr. Melville 

is the outgoing regional 
president, Jack Beard. 


the time has long since passed when 
any city has to go begging for a re- 
development sponsor. Said he: 
“There is real competition on the 
part of private developers.” Com- 
missioner Steiner also indicated that 
a rosy future was in store for re- 
newal. After presenting some sta- 
tistics to show the upsurge of in- 
terest in the program, he said: “The 
most important thing in urban re- 
newal now is to demonstrate its 
success. Time has pretty well run 
out for planning. Next we will see 
the actual demolition and rebuild- 
ing, real signs of physical progress 
which, in turn, will stimulate fur- 
ther interest.” 

Urban renewal also came in for 
attention from the banquet speak- 
er, George Christopher, mayor of 
San Francisco, who spoke as presi- 
dent of the American Municipal 
Association, which has been putting 
up a big fight for an expanded na- 
tional program of city rebuilding. 
Like Commissioner Steiner, Mayor 
Christopher implied in his remarks 
that not until more progress is 
achieved on the “physical” rebuild- 
ing of cities will “the full impact 
and significance of urban renewal” 
be appreciated. 

Renewal-slanted special interest 
sessions included one on land ac- 
quisition, chaired by Robert B. 
Bradford, executive director of the 
Sacramento redevelopment agen- 
cy; a second on land disposition, 
chaired by Allan Oakley Hunter, 
former deputy administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and now an attorney in Fresno; 
and another on relocation, chaired 
by King F. Cole of the San Leandro 
redevelopment agency. In order to 
give delegates an opportunity to 
get their particular problems ironed 
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out, all participants in these ses- 
sions were available for consulta- 
tion during a scheduled period of 
time. 


Public Housing 


Among public housing features of 
the conference was a discussion by 
John G. Melville, director of the 
San Francisco regional office of the 
Public Housing Administration, of 
the scattered-site trend. He pointed 
out some of the advantages of such 
a plan: (1) it makes possible the 
rehabilitation of existing housing 
for use as low-rent dwellings; (2) 
it could attract private enterprise, 
since such units could be financed 
through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; (3) it could lead to 
eventual purchase of project homes 
by occupants; (4) it could reduce 
problems of racial integration. 

Other conference sessions were 
devoted to such topics as: draperies 
versus shades in low-rent housing; 
federal-local relations; farm labor 
housing. There were also sessions 
of special interest to housing and 
redevelopment agency commission- 
ers, staff members, executive di- 
rectors. 


Youth Panel 


By popular demand, there was a 
repeat of the “youth panel” feature 
inaugurated at last year’s Pacific 
Southwest meeting. The partici- 
pants this year were Paul V. Savona, 
Fresno State College senior and for- 
mer tenant of public housing; Do- 
lores Warren of Long Beach, also 
a college student; and 11-year-old 
Patricia Carrol of Oxnard, who de- 
scribed her family’s move from a 
squalid slum into low-rent housing. 


New Officers 

New officers of the region, elected 
the final day of the meeting, include 
Roy B. Yanez, executive director of 
the Phoenix housing authority, 
president; Haig Shamshoian, exec- 
utive director of the Yolo County 
housing authority, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Margaret Ann Olson of 
the San Joaquin County authority, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected for two-year terms as 
members of the executive board 
were: Arthur A. Eickholt, Fresno; 
James Farndale, Clark County, Ne- 
vada; Dr. A. B. Hinkley, Rich- 
mond; Mr. Melville; Allen R. Reed 
of the San Joaquin County author- 
ity; Dolores F. Ramey, Richmond; 
James D. Richardson, Vallejo; and 
Helen Wysong, Los Angeles. 
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New officers of the Pacific Southwest Regional Council: Roy Yanez, presi 
dent; Margaret Ann Olson, secretary-treasurer; and Haig Shamshoian, 
vice-president. 





National President Philip Tripp (front, center) sits with NAHROites who 
travelled all the way from Hawaii for the Pacific Southwest meeting. 





Left: shown at a renewal session are Nathaniel Owings; URA Commis- 
sioner Richard Steiner; Harold Leavy; Robert Klein (see story). Right: 
repeating a 1957 feature, the region again had a session at which kids were 
invited to express their views on housing and renewal. 
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NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


Putting the horse before the cart 
—that’s what the North Central 
Regional Council did by schedul- 
ing a tour of the Twin Cities as the 
take-off point—rather than as the 
final feature—of the region’s annual 
meeting, held May 21-23 in Minne- 
apolis. The region’s departure from 
the end-of-conference-tour tradition 
came about this way: During pre- 
conference sessions of the local ar- 
rangements committee, B. Warner 
Shippee—he just recently resigned 
as executive director of the St. Paul 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority to go with ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc. (see June JOURNAL, page 
198) —argued that conference tours 
too often are “tacked on” to the 
end of work sessions, when a lot 
of people no longer have the time, 
nor, perhaps, the inclination to 
take advantage of what's offered. 
“A tour at the beginning of the 
conference,” he said, “will attract 
more people and set the stage for 
the problems of housing and urban 
organization we will be wrestling 
with later in the conference.” Re- 
sult of Mr. Shippee’s persuasion: a 
first-day tour that probably will go 
on record as one of the best planned 
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in the history of regional council 
meetings. 
The Tour 

On the morning of May 22—after 
a short welcoming address by Min- 
neapolis’ mayor, P. Kenneth Peter- 
son, and a pre-tour-briefing session, 
handled by Rodney Engelen, assist- 
ant director of the St. Paul author- 
ity—around 150 NAHROites loaded 
onto buses for a 60-mile junket 
calculated to give delegates a “‘cross- 
section” view of housing and gen- 
eral conditions. Operating on the 
theory that “you can’t see the game 
without a program,” the tour plan- 
ners equipped delegates with two 
handy maps, one of Minneapolis 
and one of St. Paul (the Minne- 
apolis map is reproduced on this 
page) , with the tour route in each 
city marked. In addition, tour- 
takers got sets of “narrator’s notes” 
that gave historical background of 
areas passed; data on public im- 
provements planned; and general 
guidance on what to look for en 
route and why. Talbot Jones, di- 
rector of development for the Min- 
neapolis authority, “narrated” for 
the Minneapolis leg of the trip; 
Mr. Engelen took over for St. Paul. 


Here’s how Mr. Engelen de- 
scribed the tour: “Those who didn’t 
blink, got a good look at everything 
from ‘skid row’ to the cream of sub- 
urbia... The buses travelled over 
60 miles and made highlight stops 
at Southdale, a major new shop- 
ping center on the southwestern 
fringe of Minneapolis; at the Bilt- 
more Inn, for a luncheon meeting 
[see below]; and at the St. Paul 
Mount Airy housing project, now 
under construction.” Delegates also 
saw redevelopment areas in the 
Twin Cities, the Capital Approach, 
and what is known as the Midway 
Industrial District. 

Tour luncheon speaker was John 
R. Borchert, chairman of the geog- 
raphy department of the University 
of Minnesota, who, using a map of 
the Twin Cities to demonstrate his 
remarks, spoke on the “Dynamics 
of Urban Life.” Idea behind Mr. 
Borchert’s comments: Redevelop- 
ers are today planning in terms of 
acres, while urban problems are 
cropping up in terms of square 
miles. “We must,” he said, “plan 
and build lasting values into our 
middle-aged city residential areas 
and into our fast growing suburbs 
or_they will need clearance even 
before our central cities have been 
renewed.” 

The Banquet 

The tour was an all-day event 
that ended at 4 p.m. That evening, 
however, delegates were up and at 
it again... this time for the annual 
banquet, where NAHRO’s nation- 
al president, Philip Tripp, was 
featured speaker, reporting on 
NAHRO Congressional testimony. 

Planned in conjunction with the 
banquet was a panel discussion in 
which some well known personal- 
ities critically analyzed the public 
housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams, to provide a kind of back 
drop for the special interest work- 
shop sessions scheduled for the 
following day. Participants in the 
panel discussion, chaired by Ernest 
J. Bohn, director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
were: Philip A. Doyle, executive 
director of the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission; Raphael Silver, 
president of National Redevelop- 
ment Corporation of Cleveland, a 
sponsor for the rebuilding of Title 
I projects in both Cleveland and 
St. Paul (see March JOURNAL, page 
95); Orvil R. Olmsted, assistant 
commissioner for development of 
the Public Housing Administration. 

Both Mr. Doyle and Mr. Bohn 
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A session held in conjunction with the annual banquet 
the opening day of the conference featured expert 
“critiques” of renewal programs. 


made pleas for a reinvigorated “do- 
gooder”’ spirit on the part of hous- 
ing and urban renewal leaders. 
They both emphasized that pro- 
grams directed toward giving peo- 
ple a helping hand are proud ones 
and that there should be no hesi- 
tancy in identifying housing and 
renewal with social goals. 

Mr. Silver had as his major 
premise the lack of communication 
that he feels characterizes all the 
varied relationships in the renewal 
field: between the local public 
agency and its community; between 
the LPA and the private developer; 
between the LPA and the federal 
government. The result, he said, is 
frustration, delay, a finished job 
that falls short of the high promise 
of renewal. His plea was for more 
experienced operators. 

Mr. Olmsted developed a factual 
picture of the slow pace of new 
public housing starts under the 
1956 authorization for 70,000 units. 
He offered a number of explana- 
tions as to why the program is in 
trouble and then advanced some 
proposals for breaking down the 
opposition: scattered sites, use ol 
Title I land, use of prefabricated 
construction, rehabilitation of exist- 
ing units. 


Discussion Sessions 

The morning after the banquet 
was the time when delegates really 
got down to work. A schedule of 
four concurrent sessions was ar- 
ranged for both the morning and 
afternoon of May 23. Session topics: 
the “human scale”’ in housing; long- 
range renewal programming; the 
role of the social agency in renewal 
and housing; skid row; mainte- 
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nance problems; “The Redevelop 
ment Plan, Land Disposition Meth- 
ods, and the Real Estate Market”; 
fixed rents. 

Highlights of discussions that 
took place during some of the 
workshop sessions are summarized 
below, by subject matter. 


Fixed rents—a panel discussion, 
chaired by Edward Aronov of the 
Milwaukee housing authority. Par- 
ticipants: Eva Boothroyd, occu 
pancy auditor of the Public Hous 
ing Administration’s Chicago office; 
G. W. Master of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Mr. Master began the discussion 
by describing reasons for, and re- 
sults of CHA’s change-over to a 
policy of fixed rents. It was, he said, 
the usual reasons—a more natural, 
and an enhanced tenant-landlord 
relationship—that led CHA to think 


about putting fixed rents into 
effect. However, Mr. Master said, 
serious consideration had to be 


given to the financial implications 
of such a change; CHA had been 
collecting nearly half a million 
dollars per year in_ retroactive 
charges that could not be counted 
on if a_ fixed-rent system were 
adopted. After considerable study, 
it was decided that increasing both 
minimum and welfare rents and 
raising income limits, both for ad 
mission and continued occupancy, 
would offset the major portion of 
the loss in anticipated retroactive 
collections. It was in this “package 
deal” form that fixed rents were 
put into effect early this year 
(exemptions permitted secondary 
wage-earners under the 1957 hous- 
ing amendments were later put 





Speakers at a panel on “fixed” rents included Eva 
Boothroyd, Edward Aronov, and George Master. See 
story for summary of session. 


into effect, also, but only for de 
termining eligibility) . 

Since the adoption of fixed rents, 
Mr. Master reported, CHA has 
scored an increase in project in 
come. As to the effect on the ten 
ants, he said: the families seem to 
be happy about the new setup and, 
to date, there has been no undue 
hardship on tenants because of the 
fixed-rent system. 

Miss Boothroyd went into PHA’s 
attitude on fixed rents and then 
offered some tips and ideas that 
could be of help to local authorities 
contemplating such a_ policy. 
Among them: (1) in attempting to 
provide for hardships, care should 
be taken not to leave so many loop- 
holes that a fixed-rent policy's use- 
fulness becomes questionable; (2) 
the projection of income is of ut 
most importance in a fixed-rent 
procedure—some hardships that do 
happen result from an inaccurate 
projection and are not due to any 
fault of the concept itself; (3) an 
authority should be prepared to 
explain in advance its policy to the 
local welfare department—this will 
circumvent troubles arising out of 
a lack of understanding. 

After the formal discussions, 
there was what has been described 
as “a lively question period.” What 
the audience, for the most part, 
seemed to agree on: that the fixed- 
rent system can increase project 
income; that it makes for better 
tenant relations and, as a result, 
has the happy effect of decreasing 
turnover; and that, in general, it 
is desirable. 


Social agency role——a workshop ses- 
sion, chaired by Omar Schmidt, 
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director of the Minneapolis Com- 
munity Welfare Council. Partici- 
pants: Dorothy Orth Holtz, re- 
location officer of the St. Paul 
authority; Jack L. Wank, Area 
Council Service, Dayton; Eva Gup, 
applications supervisor of the Cleve- 
land housing authority. 

Dorothy Holtz dealt with what 
part social agencies can play in the 
job of relocating families from 
public housing or redevelopment 
sites; Mr. Wank went into what the 
social agencies can and cannot do 
in general; and it was Eva Gup, 
whose assignment it was to deal 
with what she described as “a 
source of increasing concern”—the 
“problem family” in public hous- 
ing. Some of Miss Gup’s comments 
are summarized below. 

After defining briefly the “prob- 
lem family” situation, Miss Gup 
described the cooperation achieved 
by the Cleveland authority in its 
dealings with local social agencies 
and what services these agencies 
perform for the authority’s tenants. 
An outline follows. 


1—The county welfare department: 
the department, Miss Gup said, 
provides a special worker for each 
project. “In calling on her families, 
the worker frequently stops at the 
management office to confer about 
particular situations arising out of 
her case load. Together the social 
worker and manager work out 
procedures with, and for the fami- 
lies in an effort to resolve some of 
the problems,” she said. The system 
of a social worker for each project 
permits better understanding, mu- 
tually, between the housing author- 
ity and welfare department. Among 
services provided: relief; home- 
making help; home economics 
counsel; job placement; legal ad- 
vice; “purchased” services for ten- 
ants, such as medical care, glasses, 
speech and hearing aids, etc. 


2—Family Service Association, a 
Community Chest supported case- 
work agency: The Association, Miss 
Gup said, provides counseling to 
individuals and families with per- 
sonal and social problems; marital, 
parent-child, and other relation- 
ship difficulties; budgeting and 
homemaker service for motherless 
families and older persons. 


3—Public health department: 
Though this “is not a social agen- 
cy,” Miss Gup said, “I shall men- 
tion it because it plays an import- 
(Continued column one, page 242) 
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NEW ENGLAND REGION 


NAHRO was challenged to play 
an even stronger role in the job of 
helping cities to rebuild at the New 
England Regional Council’s annual 
meeting, held May 27-29 in the re- 
sort setting of the Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vermont. The chal- 
lenge was delivered by a journalist: 
James E. Doyle, chief editorial writ- 
er of the Providence Journal, who 
was guest speaker at the regional 
council's annual banquet May 28. 

Some 400 persons attended the 
New England meeting. And most 
of the time during the three-day 
event, there was a heavy schedule 
of special-interest workshop and 
panel discussion sessions to keep 
delegates busy. However, Mr. Doyle 
was invited to participate as ban- 
quet speaker especially to supply 
the broad over-all view of city re- 
building today . . . and in the fu- 
ture. 

Said Mr. Doyle: “. . . cities today 
face potentials of growth and 
change unequalled since the Indus- 
trial Revolution.” And, he said, 
“there’s an important place for 
NAHRO in the coming years. . . 
I'm sure,” Mr. Doyle continued, 
“that wherever the job is done well, 
NAHRO will be found to have 
played a major part in the work.” 

In his address, the journalist 
pointed out that public housing, 
planning, and redevelopment have 
grown immeasurably in public stat- 
ure since the end of World War II. 
NAHRO, Mr. Doyle said, can take 
much credit for this change in atti- 
tude. But, he emphasized, there's 
still a lot to be done. ‘There are 
areas in which NAHRO and its 
members can and should be profit- 
ably active.” Among these areas, he 
listed the following: 


1—Integration: “We in New Eng- 
land are apt to be smug about our 
stand on racial integration,” Mr. 
Doyle said. “We do have laws 
granting full, first-class citizenship 
to Negroes, but too frequently that 
status is accorded in reality with 
grudging reluctance. We need to 
close the gap between promise and 
performance.” 


2—Juvenile delinquency: “. . . pub- 
lic housing has a responsibility in 
this field; it ought to be a leader in 
calling upon the facilities of a com- 
munity to fight juvenile delin- 
quency in its projects.” 





Newly elected president of the 
region, Albert J. Palmer. He is with 
the Boston Housing Authority. 


3—Maintenance: “Toomany public 
housing authorities consider them- 
selves to be only construction agen- 
cies. ‘Build ’em, fill "em, and forget 
‘em’ seems to be their guiding prin- 
ciple. Every authority ought 
to be exemplary in the preservation 
of its projects, or it runs the serious 
risk of aiding . . . in the creation of 
brand new slums.” 


4—Public relations: “The biggest 
problems here are the gobbledy- 
gook of the specialists and the 
closed-door policies of some agen- 
cies . . . An agency which ducks 
the public is asking for trouble. On 
the other hand, an agency that 
works openly and answers all ques- 
tions thoroughly and honestly can 
wind up by making newspapers 
their press agents.” 


5—Financing: “The federal 

policy on support of redevelopment 
has been blowing hot and cold. 
Local agencies . . . ought to begin 
now to establish whether local con- 
tributions ... could be increased to 
a point where federal reduction 
would not necessarily spell the loss 
of local redevelopment work. It’s 
better to be prepared for reductions 
than to be caught short by them.” 


Other Sessions 


Many of the items touched upon 
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by Mr. Doyle also were taken up by 
local and federal officials who par- 
ticipated in workshop sessions de- 
voted to special topics. In addition, 
included in the list of concurrent 
sessions scheduled for each day of 
the meeting were such topics as: 
effective housing code enforcement; 
a safety program for the authority; 
planning for disposition; housing 
rehabilitation; the role of the city 
and state in the changing commu- 
nity; the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration program for the elderly. 

Among federal officials who par- 
ticipated in the sessions were Rich- 
ard Steiner, commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration; 
Herman D. Hillman, regional di- 
rector of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration at New York City; 
Charles J. Horan, regional director 
for URA at New York City; Wil- 
liam Koen, development coordina- 
tor in PHA’s New York City office. 
Representation from state hous- 
ing agencies included Albert C. 
Demers, commissioner of housing 
for the state of Connecticut, and 
Harland A. McPhetres, director of 
the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board. 


Business Meeting 

The business meeting was held 
the final day of the conference. 
Elected president of the region to 
succeed Robert T. Wolfe, execu- 
tive director of the New Haven au- 
thority, was Albert J. Palmer, 
director of management for the 
Boston Housing Authority. 


NAHRO’s assistant director, Dan 
Shear, was a speaker at the opening 
session of New England meeting. 
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SOUTHWEST REGION 
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Senator Ralph Yarborough was speaker at the Southwest region’s annual 
banquet. Also at the speakers’ table are Ora Belle Rollow; Charles 
Farris; Mrs. Robert Badon; Mr. Badon; Mrs. Yarborough; Knox Banner. 


Whipping up a “do something 
...-now” spirit for attacking hous- 
ing and urban renewal problems: 
that was the assignment of the 
Southwest Regional Council’s key- 
noter, Ralph S. Ellifrit, director ot 
the Houston city plan commission. 
And whip it up Mr. Ellifrit did, 
when, at the opening general ses- 
sion of the meeting, held June 8 
to 11 in Houston, he indicated that 
communities that are letting the 
federal program of city rebuilding 
pass them by “face the poorhouse” 
in the years ahead. 

Theme of the meeting, which 
drew an attendance of some 160 
delegates, was “Today and To- 
morrow” and Mr. Ellifrit fitted his 
comments to the theme. While his 
remarks were more or less directed 
at his own city of Houston—Mr. 
Ellifrit sharply criticized the com- 
munity for “smugness...compla- 
cency” and do-nothingness on re- 
newal—the implication was that 
any city that fails to plan soundly 
now faces some real problems in 
the next decade. 

Carrying forward Mr. Ellifrit’s 
theme were NAHRO’s national 
president, Philip Tripp of New 
Bedford, and the _ Association’s 
executive director, John Lange. In 
an interview with the press, the 
national NAHRO representatives 
warned that if cities fail to take 
into account now the “population 
explosion” expected in the next 10 
or 15 years, the result could be 
“complete chaos.” The answer, 
they said, was a combination of 


sound zoning practices; urban re- 
development; concerted civic effort. 

Other urban renewal - slanted 
events at the regional meeting in- 
cluded the following: 


(1) “The Urban Renewal Picture” 

chaired by Charles L. Farris, 
executive director of the St. Louis 
Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities, the 
session included a discussion on 
how to organize for renewal, by 
Robert C. Robinson, regional di- 
rector for the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration at Fort Worth; a 
presentation on gaining local sup- 
port and understanding of the pro- 
gram, by Knox Banner, executive 
director of the Little Rock Housing 
\uthority; a description of the role 
of the city in renewal, by H. B. 
Clifton, city manager of Lubbock, 
Texas; and an explanation of the 
role of the home builder and home 
repair contractor, by Joe Driskell, 
a Fort Worth builder. 


(2) “Rehabilitation in Action”—a 
panel discussion, led by A. J. Har- 
mon, director of the Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority 
of Kansas City, Missouri, in which 
participants were Alex Bul, urban 
renewal coordinator for Dallas; R. 
Redding Stevenson, a Little Rock 
realtor who only last year resigned 
from the Little Rock housing au- 
thority commission, after having 
served as commissioner and chair- 
man for a total of some 17 years; 
Keith McCanse, director of the 
(Continued column one, page 243) 
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PORTLAND, OREGON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
SHOWS WHAT LOCAL INITIATIVE CAN DO 


Just as the United States Congress 
is considering public housing legis- 
lation that seeks to return to local 
housing authorities much of the 
control and responsibility for low- 
rent housing (see page 223), the 
Housing Authority of Portland, 
Oregon has come through with 
some spectacular evidence of what 
an authority can accomplish . . . if 
given a little room in which to free- 
wheel. 

The Portland proof: the speed 
(about six months) and the econ- 
omy (about $7900 per unit) with 
which the authority—operating on 
its own hook and without watch- 
dogging from the Public Housing 
Administration — is managing to 
put up low-rent units for big fam- 
ilies. ‘The authority earned the 
right to apply local initiative by 
dipping into its own cashbox to 
pay the bill. 

Here’s the story of how it all 
came about. It was recognized last 
winter that the time had come for 
wartime temporaries still on the 
Portland scene to go. The local 
authority realized, however, that 
such “temps” as Hudson Homes, 
Fir Court, and Parkside Homes 
still housed a number of larger fam- 
ilies who would have a tough time 
finding new quarters at rents they 
could afford to pay. So the author- 
ity decided to do something about 
it. The result: it was agreed that 
the authority would pay for and 
build 40 big-family units on sites 
connected with the existing Colum- 
bia Villa low-rent project. To fi- 
nance the operation, the authority 
used money collected from the sale 
of surplus property acquired from 
PHA in 1952. 

The record of what the author- 
ity, Operating more or less inde- 
pendently, has been able to accom- 
plish speaks for itself. Details are 
presented below. 


Time 


It was only last December that 
the plan for Portland’s “on our 
own hook” project was initiated. 
And from that time on, things 
moved at a quick clip. A partial 
timetable follows. 


January: just a month after the 
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plan was initiated, a construction 
contract was awarded to Charles 
Camplan 


February: on the 21st of the month, 
construction began 


June: first occupancy was celebrat- 
ed. Says the local authority, the 
units are being constructed in 
“approximately half the time or- 
dinarily allotted for public hous- 
img... 

What probably figured as a big 
factor in the speed with which the 
local authority was able to get the 
project under construction: the fact 
that, since there was no federal 
money involved, a lot of passing 
back and forth between PHA and 
the authority of plans, specifica- 
tions, etc., was eliminated. 

During construction, it has been 
the city bureau of building and the 
Oregon office of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration that have per- 
formed inspections. 


Money 


Not only did the use of local ini- 
tiative save time in the develop- 
ment of the Portland project, but it 
also proved to be easy on the wallet. 
Says C. S. McGill, executive direc- 
tor of the local authority, the cost 
is “far below the national average.” 

In actual dollars and cents, the 
ledger book looks something like 
this: 
1—$314,700, amount of construc- 
tion contract for the full 40 units 


2—$7867, per unit costs 
3—$6.26, per square foot cost. 


Quality 

The local authority is well 
pleased with what it got for its 
money. 

The project, designed by Archi- 
tect Don Byers of Universal Plan 
Service, is made up _ exclusively 
of three- and four-bedroom units 
to accommodate larger families. 
Hence, what the authority needed 
was a kind of construction that 
would “withstand the wear and 
tear of large families” and require 
a minimum of maintenance spend- 
ing. And that’s precisely what 
the authority says it got. Says Mr. 
McGill: “We are proud of the 





Right: an over-all 
view of Columbia Villa 
project area, where the 

Portland authority 

is building 40 
locally-financed 
low-rent units; one 

of the duplex buildings 
is also pictured. 





rugged construction . having a 
life expectancy of 50 years or more.” 

In general, the units are said to 
meet standards in excess of the 
Public Housing Administration re- 
quirements, both in size (1260 
square feet) and quality of mate- 
rials used. Some of the specific fea- 
tures: 20-year guaranteed roofs by 
Flintkote Roofing Company; hard- 
wood floors throughout; Formica 
drainboards; General Motors Frig- 
idaire kitchen equipment; Wesco 
gas furnace; 52-gallon Collins water 
tank; and, says Mr. McGill, “gen- 
eral construction of framing [that 
is] of superior quality.” 
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Left: pictured at 

the celebration of the opening 
of the first completed 
duplex are,in the back row, 
Charles Camplan, the 
contractor; John McLeod 
authority commissioner; 
Roger Spaulding, 

PHA official; Don Byers, 
architect; and, in the front 
row, Herman Schmitt, 


authority chairman; 

Thomas Pigott, commissioner; 
Mayor Terry D. Schrunk; 

Roy Renoud and E. L. Wilson, 
both HAP commissioners. 


Right: a corner view of 

the bathroom in one of the 
new units. 

Note the excellent bathroom 
storage space, for 

linens and towels. 


Pictured left are 

a construction scene 
(the 40-unit locally-financed 
project is going up 

at a record pace) 

and a partial view of 
the kitchen in one of the 
completed units. 
General Motors kitchen 
equipment ts being used 
in the project. 
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CINCINNATI'S LAUREL-RICHMOND 
PROJECT LAND AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


The Cincinnati city council on 
July 2 approved award of lands in 
what is known as the _ Laurel- 
Richmond redevelopment project 
area to two developers: Midland 
Redevelopment Corporation and 
Cincinnati Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration. Out of the running was 
another competitor for the Laurel- 
Richmond rebuilding job: Webb 
& Knapp. Details follow. 


Midland Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration: the corporation, headed by 
Morris Creditor, got the biggest 
hunk of project lands included in 
the sale: 12.5 acres. The price: 64 
cents per square foot. The de- 
veloper plans to construct around 
550 units in three-story walk-up 
buildings that will be connected 
one-to-another by balconies. Build- 
ings have been designed to permit 
“flexibility” as to unit size—in other 
words, unit sizes can be juggled 
around to meet requirements of 
the market. 


Cincinnati Redevelopment Car- 
poration: headed by Raphael D. 
Silver—he also has projects in 
Cleveland (see May 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 170) and St. Paul (see March 
JouRNAL, page 95), the Cincinnati 
corporation got a 7.74 acre tract of 
the site. Price: 59 cents per foot. 
Using a local builder, Messer Con- 
struction Corporation, the develop- 
er plans to rebuild the area with 
300 units in three building types— 
about the same as those planned 
for St. Paul (two of the types were 
illustrated in the March JouRNAL) : 
two-story town houses, three-story 
“penetrating” court buildings; high- 
risers. Big feature of the Silver 

lan: low density. The developer 
intends to hold building coverage to 
13 per cent of the site. 

In addition to the residential 
sites, each of the above developers 
has been granted a small piece of 
land for commercial re-use. Price 
in each case: $2.25 per square foot. 
More details of what changes are 
in store for Cincinnati's Laurel- 
Richmond will be presented in a 
later issue of the JOURNAL. 


Webb & Knapp: it was apparent- 
ly on the question of the market 
for which plans were drafted that 
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Webb & wn proposal for 
Laurel-Richmond was allowed to 
fall by the wayside. The Webb & 
Knapp plan was considered by 
many —including the Cincinnati 
urban renewal department—to have 
been an excellent one. 

The city renewal department had 
in its recommendations to the city 
council asked that the Raphael 
Silver corporation be granted the 
larger portion of Laurel-Richmond 
and that Webb & Knapp get the 
smaller site. Things didn’t work 
out that way, however .. . and 
what probably was the biggest 
reason they didn’t was the fact that 
Webb & Knapp was intending to 
build high-rise buildings, with 
mostly smaller units renting for up 
to $175 per month. 

Said the Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati at the time the city 
council was considering the various 
proposals and recommendations: 
“The basic question to be resolved 

. concerns the market for which 
the units are to be built .. . If it is 
assumed that public policy should 
encourage the construction of 
luxury-type units in Laurel-Rich- 
mond in addition to 2000 such 
units in Kenyon-Barr in the hope 
of attracting high-income families 
to the area .. .” then the Webb & 
Knapp plan should be approved. 

On the other hand, continued the 
league, “the Midland Redevelop- 
ment Corporation has apparently 
assumed that it is willing to cater 
to families of modest means [pro- 
posed rents: $57.50 for an efficiency, 
to $110, for a three-bedroom unit] 
. » . City council will have to make 
the final choice based on whatever 
policy it feels will most enhance 
the public interest.” 


ROYAL OAK TOWNSHIP TAKES 
TITLE TO WAR "TEMPORARY" 

Royal Oak Township, Michigan 
—a small community (425 acres) 
but a big slum fighter (see June 
1955 JOURNAL, page 198)—in June 
paid off the mortgage and took 
full title to an 874-unit temporary 
war housing project, known as 
Royal Oak Township Homes. The 
occasion was exactly five years after 
the community had begun pay- 
ments to take over ownership from 
the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 


Under existing state legislation, 
the temporary project must be re- 
moved by July 1, 1960. The town- 
ship reports that by that time it is 
expected that “permanent re 
housing will have replaced it as 
part of the township's urban re- 
newal and survival program.” 

In proudly proclaiming in June 
that it now owned the temporaries 
“free and clear,” the township re- 
cited the following financial record 
as to what local ownership of the 
project has meant during the past 
five years: a project income has 
made possible not only full debt 
payment but (1) purchase of addi- 
tional properties in the township 
at a cost of $26,000; (2) making 
payments in lieu of taxes totaling 
$307,429 to the county, two school 
districts, and the township; (3) 
establishment of reserves in excess 
of $50,000; (4) paying for those 
aspects of the local renewal pro- 
gram not covered by federal plan- 
ning advances. 


NEW YORK MOBILIZES FOR RENEWAL 
AS RESULT OF SECTION 314 STUDY 

A chain of reactions was touched 
off in May, when the New York 
City, planning commission released 
findings of a Section 314 “demon- 
stration” study, purpose of which 
was to determine feasibility of 
using urban renewal tools on a 
deteriorating 20-block area of the 
city. Among events that have taken 
place in rapid succession since the 
report was released: 


1-—Mayor Robert Wagner in May 
appointed the city’s first Urban Re- 
newal Board; 


2—Moves were made in early June 
to have the area involved in the 
study officially designated a blight- 
ed area for purposes of initiating a 
full-scale renewal operation there; 


3—The Community Council of 
Greater New York and the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council 
were taken up on an offer to spon- 
sor jointly a citywide citizens ad- 
visory committee on renewal; 


4—Samuel Ratensky on June 23 was 
given a year’s leave of absence from 
his job as planning director of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
in order that he might take over 
as director of the new renewal 
agency. 


The Study 
The “314” study that has created 
enough excitement in New York 
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City to get renewal machinery to 
rolling was initiated in 1956 in a 
fairly good—but going bad—neigh- 
borhood—a neighborhood with a 
heavy concentration of “brown- 
stones’ and tenements—on the city’s 
upper west side (see June 1956 
JOURNAL, page 196). Emphasis in 
the study—a special urban renewal 
committee named by the mayor; 
some 25 city departments; two state 
agencies; and private consultants 
all participated in it—was on re- 
habilitation as a device for stem- 
ming deterioration in a neighbor- 
hood caught in the tidal wave of 
a shifting population. 

The study report was released 
this spring and is available free to 
those who want a copy (see “Prime 
and Pertinent”, June JOURNAL, 
page 214). The report—a 96-page 
document, lavishly illustrated both 
in color and black and white— 
includes (1) data on what condi- 
tions are in the neighborhood 
studied; (2) predictions as to what 
improvements could be accom- 
plished using various urban re- 
newal tools in the area. Significant 
recommendation: that a combined 
approach, involving conservation, 
rehabilitation, and redevelopment 
be used. 

From what is and what could be, 
there also were developed two 
general plans for the area and each 
was illustrated with actual blue- 
prints of physical results that could 
be achieved. One of the general 
plans puts the emphasis on_ re- 
habilitation; in the other, rehabili- 
tation plays a secondary role to 
new construction. However, both 
proposals, according to the report, 
“provide housing for an economic 
cross-section of the community: 
low-rent public housing, quasi- 
public middle-income housing, and 
private rental housing.” Also, ac- 
cording to the report, both plans 
call for “building and rehabilita- 
tion units small enough to 
permit development by small firms 
and contractors, thus increasing the 
possibilities of competition.” 

Among more general conclusions 
included in the report: (1) that 
“the renewal approach appears de- 
sirable, practicable, and economi- 
cally feasible;” (2) that any “re- 
newal plan should be based on the 
policy of providing varied housing 
facilities” at various price levels; 
(3) that “urban renewal requires 
not merely initial community ac- 
ceptance and support, but con- 
tinued community participation;” 
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A 90 million dollar slum clearance and rebuilding operation in Caracas, 
Venezuela has yielded a gargantuan “city within a city,” with enough new 
housing to provide quarters for some 60,000 persons. The 59 high-rise 
buildings that have replaced some 8000 slums—many of them hillside 
“Ranchito” shacks, are available, with top priority to slum displacees, at 
rents running from $27 to $54 monthly. (When the operation was first 
reported to the JOURNAL in 1956, rents were figured at from $6 to $30 

see February 1956 JouRNAL, page 45.) Financed with oil revenues, the 
development includes, in addition to the housing, 15 shopping centers, 
schools, clinics, theaters, playgrounds, and a “beisbol” field—all reached 
by 10 miles of serpentine highway. Buildings in the development are 
finished in what has been described as “a riot of colors’’—red, blue, black, 


yellow. 


(4) that the local “renewal pro- 
gram be pressed forward vigorous- 
ly.” 

The Renewal Board 

Early indications were that, right 
down the line, the citizens —as 
mentioned above—and the city were 
both going to go along with the 
report recommendations. 

First official sign in this direction 
was the setting up of the new 
Urban Renewal Board by the 
mayor. In addition to Mr. Ratensky, 
members of the board include these 
city officials: as chairman, James 
Felt, also chairman of the city 
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plan department; Abraham Beame, 
director of the budget; Peter 
Brown, corporation counsel; Wil- 
liam Dwyer, Jr., deputy director of 
real estate; Robert McCullough, 
chief engineer of the board of 
estimate; William Reid, new 
NYCHA chairman. 

At its initial meeting in May, 
the board set as its first job the 
implementing of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the study report. 
The board also voted to: (1) seek 
another Section 314 grant to enable 
it to carry out a small “brick and 
(Continued column one, page 239) 
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NEWARK— 

“A striking example to other 
communities of successful urban 
renewal planning and fulfillment.” 
That’s what Herman Hillman, 
director of the Public Housing 
Administration’s New York City 
regional office, had to say about a 
1206-unit low-rent project, 

now under construction in Newark’s 
Central Ward (architect’s sketch 
pictured). Reason: 

the project was planned to fit into 
a 100-acre renewal scheme (the 
project is not being constructed on 
Title I land but ona site in the 
renewal area excluded from Title I 
treatment). The city, meanwhile, 
is also considering construction 

of low-rent housing on Title I 
cleared lands. 





SYRACUSE— 

Just now in the beginning phases 

of implementation ts a reorganization, 
along the lines of the chart at right, Mayor 

of the administrative setup for 


planning, housing, and urban renewal 























for the city of Syracuse. The chart - — — ath “7 iceman eiiiaiciiiees ee 
comes from an exhaustive study on Planning - 
how to get “complete cooperation of Commission oo —” 
all city departments in the rebuilding i} v : 
of the city.” The study was completed in : | | 
1957 by Walter Blucher, consultant to the | 
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American Society of Planning Officials, Department Department of ren 7 rer = | 
] have ie ! : venthy der 4 af Housing and ssistant for ssistant for 
and others. Hearings are currently unde? of Planning Urbeon & ' Renewal, Finance, ' 
way ona bill that would effectuate eee en Traffic, Engi- —— i 
" - ° neerin . ic. 
planning recommendations of the study; | —_—— = i 
as of this writing, no formal F sas ove 
action had as yet been taken to implement 
. ‘ . : Urban 
housing-renewal proposals, calling for Housing 
‘ . . th. Renewal 
the two functions to be combined in one 














city department directly responsible 
to the mayor. 





BIRMINGHAM— 
“Wouldn’t you look amazed?”— 
that was the Birmingham News’ 
caption under the 

illustration reproduced 

at the left. 

Occasion was receipt of 

a check for $2,654,990 by 

the Birmingham housing authority 
from the University of Alabama. 
The university purchased land in i 
a redevelopment area ' 
for expansion of a medical center (see 
March Journat, page 97). 

Pictured are Russell B. Harris, 
authority vice-chairman; 

Hugh Denman, director of renewal 
for the authority, and university 
representatives. 
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mortar” pilot project in the study 
area; (2) seek a budget authoriza- 
tion from the board of estimate in 
order that a small administrative 
and technical staff could be set up 
to carry out its work. 

Mr. Ratensky, who presumably 
will direct the work of the staff, has 
been with the NYCHA since 1946, 
when he joined the authority as 
associate chief of planning. He later 
was named planning chief and, in 
1952, director of planning. A 
member of NAHRO’s Develop- 
ment Committee, Mr. Ratensky is 
a lecturer in housing at Columbia 
University. 


“OPERATION DISASTER-RECOVERY"™ 
FORGES AHEAD IN MURPHYSBORO 

Murphysboro, Illinois is continu- 
ing to set records in its efforts to 
rebuild with low-rent housing a 
section of the community that was 
devastated by a tornado last De- 
cember. On June 30—just a little 
over six months after the disaster—a 
contractor was given the go-ahead 
to move into the area and make a 
start on 40 units of housing for 
low-income families. 

The Murphysboro project is the 
result of a unique cooperation be- 
tween city officials, the Public 
Housing Administration, Southern 
Illinois University, the Jackson 
County Housing Authority (Mur- 
physboro, with a population of 
around 10,000 is too small under 
Illinois law to have a municipal 
housing authority), and the state 
housing board. All have combined 
efforts to get the families driven 
from their homes by the December 
storms rehoused in record time (see 
March JOURNAL, page 86) . 

Most significant, perhaps, among 
the factors that enabled the com- 
munity to move with such speed 
was the role of the state housing 
board. The board, on an emergency 
basis, made available funds needed 
in the early stages of project de- 
velopment; hence there was no 
need to wait for preliminary loan 
funds from the federal government. 
Said Brice Martin, assistant to the 
regional PHA director at Chicago, 
in explaining the unusual situation 
that developed: “Here is a case 
in which the Annual Contributions 
Contract has had to catch up with 
the Preliminary Loan Contract.” 

It was in early May that PHA 
came through with the ACC and 
an initial loan of about $100,000. 
State funds that had been applied 
to project development were to 
have been repaid from this initial 
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DETROIT REBUILDING ON SHOW 


Detroiters in May got their first 
chance to take an inside look at 
Pavilion Apartments, a glamorous 
high-rise building that represents 
the first residential construction in 
the city’s Gratiot redevelopment 
project area (see August-September 
1956 JOURNAL, page 287). What 
they saw: two model apartments 
(see pictures), with such features 
as air conditioning, ceiling-to-floor 
windows, sliding closet doors. 

The Pavilion Apartments, part of 
a development being sponsored by 
Herbert Greenwald and Samuel N. 
Katzin of Chicago, is a 22-story 
structure of aluminum and tinted 
glass that was designed by an inter- 
nationally famous architect, Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe. It will 
provide 340 units at rents ranging 
from $85 for an efficiency to $210 
for a two-bedroom unit. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for November but 
first occupancy is expected to take 
place, on the lower floors, in 
August. 

Billed in local newspapers as the 
way to find “suburban living in 
the city,” the Greenwald-Katzin 
development is just 10 minutes 
from downtown Detroit. The city is 
helping to give the development 
some of its “suburban” flavor by 
building a 17-acre park in what 





federal loan. 

Brunson Construction Company 
of St. Louis was awarded the con- 
struction contract for the project 
on the basis of a low bid of 
$987,000. The contractor is using 
fully prefabricated homes by Wil- 
son Homes. Forty units. of single- 








about the center of the 


will be 
total development when completed. 
Another city-provided convenience 
for those who eventually will live in 
Pavilion Apartments: bus service 
direct to the door. 


Messrs. Greenwald and Katzin, 
who in Detroit are operating as 
Herbert Realty Company, plan 
next to start construction on Six 
buildings providing 94 units of one- 
and two-story town houses and 
garden-court apartments. Five more 
22-story high-risers are also planned 
for the development. 


and two-family dwellings will be 
constructed. Later, 50 similar units 
will be erected on a vacant site 
that already has been optioned. 

Total development cost for the 
40 units is figured at about 1.3 
million dollars, bringing per unit 
costs to $13,897. 
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Saving Cities 





Under the “Saving Cities” heading, the JOURNAL regularly reports on the 
housing code enforcement aspects of urban renewal and on programs for 
the conservation and rehabilitation of existing neighborhoods. 


THREE HOUSING CODES PUT TO 
COURT, REFERENDUM TESTS 


Los Angeles got a green light on 
its housing code enforcement drive 


in May, when Superior Court 
Judge Leon T. David ruled the 
ordinance under which the cam- 


paign has been conducted to be 
“valid” and “constitutional.” Nor- 
folk’s code is up for testing in the 
state’s top court. And in Monte lair, 
New Jersey, the city’s new code 
may be subjected to a referendum. 


Los. Angeles. The decision hand- 


ed out by the superior court in May 


—it was in the case of Dunitz, et al 
vs. the City of Los Angeles—was 
something the city we Saega of 
building and safety had been want- 
ing for a long time: a court decision 
that would settle the question ol 
the constitutionality of the or- 
dinance under which the city’s code 
enforcement drive is being waged. 

Los Angeles’ code began to run 
into court trouble last year, when 
a suit—H. H. Armistead vs. City of 
Los Angeles—was entered by a 
te ote owner whose _ hotel-type 
yuilding had been tagged for dem- 
olition. The case was heard first 
in superior court and then, upon 
action by the city, in apellate court. 
Both times the decision was in 
favor of the property owner but 
the question of law constitution- 
ality was never touched on. Said 
Gilbert E. Morris, city superin- 
tendent of building, after the ap- 
pellate decision: ‘““We had hoped in 
this appeal to clarify the law with 
respect to the constitution . . . how- 
ever, we feel that the appellate 
court dodged the issue with a 
marvelous display of eloquent 
ignorance. 

In Dunitz vs. Los Angeles, how- 
ever, the building department got 
what it wanted. The suit was 
initiated by owners of some 30 sub- 
standard buildings on charges that 
the code was “invalid, void, and 
unreasonable and that it 
“denies the equal protection of the 
laws, and the process of law. . .” 
Judge David disagreed. Further, in 
issuing his opinion, the judge took 
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the trouble to dissect the ordinance, 
virtually provision by provision, 
and in each case he came up with 


the same answer: valid and con- 
stitutional. 
Norfolk. Meanwhile, Norfolk's 


six-year-old housing code is also 
running into trouble in the courts. 

A suit initiated in the Virginia 
supreme court in May claims the 
law to be unconstitutional because, 
the charges are, it is not uniform; 
the powers granted to the city’s 
minimum housing board and di- 
rector of public health are too 
broad; the code is vague and dis- 
criminatory. 

Suit was filed by a woman con- 
victed in police court last year for 
operating rental housing that was 
in violation of the code; on appeal, 
the decision in January was re- 
afhirmed. The case now before the 
state tribunal asks that the effect 
of the January decision be stayed 
until after the supreme court takes 
action. 

Montclair, New Jersey. A group 
of Montclair property owners 
began to knock on doors in May to 
collect names on petitions in an 
effort to put the city’s brand new 
minimum standards housing code 
to a referendum test. A spokesman 
for the local property owners or- 
ganization gave as the reason be- 
hind the = anti-code campaign: 
“There are so many details in the 


exterior and interior of every 
dwelling that must be kept 
‘structurally sound’ in the ordi- 


nance that there are few, if any, 
properties in Montclair which 
would not be in violation.” The 
association, he said, “is in favor of 
improved housing standards but 
wishes to [achieve this end] by 
using ... ordinances... only as a 
last resort against noncooperative 
persons. 

The new code, parts of which 
went into effect in early June and 
the rest of which goes into effect 
next year, among other things, calls 
for an end to cold-water flats in 
the city; inside toilet facilities in 
every dwelling unit; a direct open- 





ing to outdoor air in every room, 
either by window or skylight. It 
provides fines of up to $200 and 
sentences of up to 90 days for 
violations. 


NEW YORK STATE ISSUES PART 2 
OF “DEMONSTRATION” CODE STUDY 

When it comes to housing code 
enforcement, some of the communi- 
ties in upstate New York can learn 
a thing or two from out-of-staters. 
That, in effect, was the moral that 
came out of “part two” of a New 
York State housing code study, un- 
dertaken via the Urban Renewal 
Administration’s Section 314 pro- 
gram. The research was part of an 
over-all project that may eventually 
lead to the drafting up of perform- 
ance-type housing standards for 
statewide application. 

The first report resulting from 
the “demonstration” project was 
based on investigation of what 
communities in upstate New York 
are doing to preserve existing hous- 
ing and to control new construc- 
tion (see June 1957 JouRNAL, page 
201). ‘To gather information for the 
second installment, known as Jn- 
terim Report No. 2, which was re- 
leased in November, investigators 
went out to 19 communities in 14 
other states of the northeast and 
the midwest. Said New York State 
Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray of the findings: most of 
the larger out-of-state communities 
studied are doing “a relatively good 
job protecting their existing hous- 
ing. This,” he declared, “cannot be 
said of many larger cities in upstate 
New York, despite the fact that 
New York State does more to en- 
courage development and enforce- 
ment of adequate local housing 
maintenance codes than do _ the 
other state governments.” 

While the states were not found 
to be a strong factor in housing 
code enforcement in the communi- 
ties studied, evidence was that co- 
operation and coordination of op- 
erations did exist and, in fact, were 
on the rise between cities and their 
suburbs. Also, it was found that the 
out-ol-state communities were, in 
general, more willing to spend 
more money on code enforcement 
than were those in upstate New 
York. Said the report: “On the 
whole, municipalities outside the 
state are more aware of housing 
problems than cities within the 
state and have taken more action 
to deal with such situations.” 
(Continued column three, page 241) 
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THE NAHRO 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS. . 





, 


I am writing this “corner” en 
route from my visit to Seattle, 
where I attended the annual con- 
ference of the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Council of NAHRO. This 
conference is held under ‘rather un- 
usual and very interesting circum- 
stances; it is tied in with the Insti- 
tute of Government at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. There are many 
interesting features about this kind 
of arrangement that might make it 
worthy of some study by other re- 
gional councils as an innovation in 
the planning of conferences. As one 
example, the university campus 
seems to provide a stimulating at- 
mosphere for our kind of meeting; 
further, opportunities are afforded 
NAHRO members to participate in 
other sessions on subjects related 
to public administration. 

While in Seattle, it was my priv- 
ilege to attend a meeting of the 
mayor's newly organized committee 
on urban renewal. It was a really 
stimulating experience to listen to 
these folks discussing their prob- 
lems with such community interest 
and pride and I am sure that if 
their present enthusiasm continues, 
their efforts will be most successful. 

I just can’t leave the subject of 
my visit to Seattle without referring 
to the thrill of my nonstop flight 
from New York and of having a 
chance to see the delightful scenery 
of the “glorious Pacific Northwest” 
—and I mean “glorious.” 

During the past few months, we 
have read a few rather disturbing 
stories about public housing, crit- 
ical of management and comment- 
ing on vandalism, “troubled” fami- 
lies, and the like. While we are 
justifiably concerned about certain 
aspects of these stories, it is my feel- 
ing that we should extract from 
them any criticism that may be con- 
structive and benefit by it. More- 
over, in my opinion, all of us cer- 
tainly have a responsibility to de- 
fend our program in general and 
to correct impressions that may be 
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based on false or unfounded state- 
ments. 

I have always wondered why our 
critics seem to think that all who 
reside in public housing should be 
simply perfect people in every way 
-spiritually, morally, socially, free 
of any debts, etc. And I have always 
said that one could draw an imagin- 
ary line around a group of homes 
in even the best part of town and 
find within the area folks who don't 
get along with their neighbors, who 
owe bills, and whose record in the 
“good book” is not too commend. 
able. 

Be that as it may, I also believe 
that in too many cases those who 
criticize public housing tend to 
classify as those of the local housing 
authority many responsibilities that 
are rightfully those of the local 
community and its community 
agencies. “Troubled” families, or 
whatever else you may wish to call 
them, lived in the community be- 
fore they moved into a public hous- 
ing project and the responsibility 
of the community or the agencies 
did not cease at the time of the 
move. I believe that one of the 
most important factors in modify- 
ing, relieving, or preventing many 
of these difficult situations is the 
proper kind of working relation- 
ship between a local housing au- 
thority and community agencies. | 
believe that the function of a local 
authority with respect to the trou- 
bled family should be on a referral 
basis only and that if the caseloads 
of the agencies increase with the 





passage of time, the necessary ad- 
justment in personnel and budget 
to cope with the problems should 
be made by the community. The 
housing authority should not at 
tempt to take over the work of the 
agencies. 

Perhaps my most important ob 
servation on this subject is that the 
public—who, after all, pays the bill 

should be reminded that if in a 
few areas some of the performance 
in public housing is not entitled to 
top rating, the program has, in fact, 
accomplished great things for hun 
dreds of thousands of our people. 
Ihis story of the accomplishments 
of our program and examples of 
top quality administration across 
the nation have had little or no 
publicity as compared to what they 
rightfully deserve. 

And here is where you and 1 
come in. Are we doing what we 
should in reporting to the people 
what our program is doing? Are we 
stirred by unfavorable newspaper 
stories about our program or are 
we simply too complacent to make 
the proper effort to get our story 
on the record? 

Think it over; some local author- 
ities have already undertaken to 
tell their stories to and through the 
press; every authority has this re- 
sponsibility. What have you done 
about it? 

Philip F. Tripp, July 1958 
NEW YORK STATE— 


(Continued from page 240) 


A difhiculty shared in common by 
many of the communities studied 
was that encountered in prosecut- 
ing code enforcement cases in 
courts of general jurisdiction, the 
report notes. “While administra- 
tion of housing codes is primarily 
based on education and persuasion, 
compulsory techniques are also re- 
quired,” and, says the report, get- 
tough policies that rely on special 
housing courts and formal admin- 
istrative hearing systems have, in 
general, been more successful than 
those that rely on other techniques. 





Arkansas. 





RESOLUTIONS, ANYBODY? 


NAHRO's Resolutions Committee will meet September 16 in 
Washington, D. C. At that time, the committee will consider 
resolutions for presentation to the membership at a business 
meeting to be held in conjunction with NAHRO’s 1958 Annual 
Conference, October 13-15, in San Francisco. 

Members are urged to get any resolutions they would like 
considered to Committee Chairman Knox Banner. Address: 
Little Rock housing authority, 121 Second Street, Little Rock, 
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NORTH CENTRAL— 


(Continued from page 232) 


ant role in helping families adjust 
to living in public housing.” 

1—Agencies that have been given 
space, rent-free, on housing author- 
ity premises to conduct their serv- 
ices, not only for authority tenants, 
but also for residents of the neigh- 
borhood-at-large: The Welfare Fed- 
eration operates Cleveland’s Golden 
Age Center—see October 1955 
JourNAL, page 352; The Youth 
Bureau; The Day Nursery; The 
Neighborhood Settlement Associa- 
tion; The Central Areas Commu- 
nity Council; and the public 
library, which, while admittedly 
not a social agency, Miss Gup 
noted, is worthy of listing because 
of many services performed. 

Miss Gup wound up her talk by 
listing some of the “musts” in deal- 
ing with “problem” _ families. 
Among them were the following 
tips for housing management: 


1—housing management must “rely 
heavily upon the resources of the 
public and private health and wel- 
fare agencies, since public housing 
does not employ social workers per 
se.” 

2—housing staff, “as well as public 
and private welfare staff, must be 
informed... each as familiar with 
the other’s program as they are 
with social needs.” 


3—“...we must recognize that the 
use of...services is dependent on 
how the families themselves see 
these services as meeting their 
needs...We should continue to 
refine our skills in making refer- 
rals.”’ 


4—housing authority staff “should 
try to become more reasonably pro- 
ficient in skills of communication 
and collaboration with both resi- 
dents and social agencies... Man- 
agement staff should find a com- 
mon ground with the health and 
welfare agencies in contributing to 
the solution of the social problems 
existing in our public housing.” 


Skid row: star of the session on the 
skid row problem was Dr. Donald 
J. Bogue, associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago, who has been serving as di- 
rector of his home city’s Section 314 
demonstration grant study of skid 
row. 

In his talk, Dr. Bogue treated 
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delegates to a preview of prelimi- 
nary findings of the Chicago Sec- 
tion 314 study. The first part of 
the study, he said, is based on mail 
interviews with persons considered 
to be in the know about the prob- 
lem of homeless men. What was 
obvious to Dr. Bogue from these 
interviews was the fact that there 
is a definite need in virtually every 
city for apartments for elderly men 
to be shared by two or three per- 
sons, or single rooms with YMCA- 
type facilities, and, in addition, 
some dormitory facilities for those 
who could not afford more privacy. 
There was a wide difference in 
opinion as to how alcoholism 
should be treated and the question 
was raised by some of those inter- 
viewed as to the necessity of segre- 
gating the elderly and the alcohol- 
ics from the kind of “bum” found 
in virtually every skid row, who is 
there just to prey on the old and 
the ill. 

The second stage of the Chicago 
study, Dr. Bogue reported, came 
out of personal interviews with 
over 600 inhabitants of the city’s 
skid row. There emerged from Dr. 
Bogue’s talk a picture of the typical 
skid row inhabitant: foreign born, 
single, in the 45 to 74 age group, 
very poorly educated, unemployed 
or employed as a laborer at very 
poor wages, an above average de- 
gree of immobility. 


Human aspects of housing: an archi- 
tect, a professor of social work, and 
the director of PHA’s Chicago re- 
gional office were the headliners at 
a session labeled “The Human 
Scale in Housing.” S. L. Stolte, 
chairman of the Minneapolis au- 
thority, headed up the session. 

Maurice Connery, spokesman for 
the social work point of view, criti- 
cized many of the basic concepts 
and operating procedures of the 
public housing program, saying 
that they did not reflect an under- 
standing of “human scale.” The 
audience and his fellow panel 
members kept Mr. Connery busy 
with questions during the discus- 
sion period, in an obvious effort to 
find some answers to some of the 
current difficulties in the public 
housing program. 

Architect John Rauma showed 
a series of slides, chosen to demon- 
strate how buildings can over- 
whelm people or, conversely, can 
be designed and grouped to give 
importance and pleasure to their 
users. 


William Bergeron closed the ses- 
sion with a report on PHA’s just 
released study on Mobility and 
Motivations...Survey of Families 
Moving from Low-rent Housing. 
Mr. Bergeron in his talk explained 
that PHA had undertaken the 
study because of the “apparent 
rejection of public housing by 
many low-income families and the 
lack of interest in new programs.” 
Mr. Bergeron’s summary of the 
report will be carried in full in a 
later issue of the JoURNAL, when 
the PHA study is reviewed. 


Technical and Maintenance: two 
sessions of the conference centered 
on problems in the maintenance of 
public housing properties. Repre- 
sentatives of commercial firms were 
present at one session to talk on 
painting and grounds care. At a 
second session, pointers on pro- 
gramming maintenance work were 
passed along to the audience by the 
head of a property management 
firm and by a supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds for the Minne- 
apolis board of education. 


Redevelopment: at a session assigned 
fog discussion of the specialized 
problems of the large-scale rede- 
veloper, a question was formulated 
that may become the focus for a 
full-scale meeting: what can be 
done to shorten the time cycle from 
project approval to land disposi- 
tion? It was pointed out that the 
time span can frequently be of such 
length that the residential and com- 
mercial market studies on which re- 
use plans are based become com- 
pletely nullified. 


New Officers 


Also held on “workshop day” at 
the regional conference was a busi- 
ness meeting, where new officers 
were elected. Succeeding William 
N. Millich of the Detroit Housing 
Commission as president is Stephen 
M. Harris of the East St. Louis 
housing authority. Other officers 
include: Robert T. Jorvig of the 
Minneapolis authority, first vice- 
president; Sol Ackerman, urban re- 
newal coordinator in Milwaukee, 
second vice-president; Bette Jenkins 
of the Detroit commission, secre- 
tary; and Elmer Jolly of the Peoria 
Housing Authority, treasurer. 

New members of the executive 
committee are: Vernon Dale, Min- 
neapolis; Charles Denton, Omaha; 
Robert E. Lamey, Detroit; McClin- 
ton Nunn, Toledo. 
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SOUTHWEST— 
(Continued from page 233) 


Federal Housing Administration's 
Houston office; and Mr. Driskell. 
Public Housing 
While urban renewal probably 
had a slight edge as an attention- 
getter at the Southwest meeting— 
largely because the city rebuilding 
program is a new item with many 
of the communities in the region— 
there were also plenty of events for 

public housing specialists. 

Tuesday June 10 turned out to 
be a kind of public housing idea- 
swapping day. A round of three 
concurrent workshop sessions _be- 
gan in the morning and continued 
on until adjournment for lunch— 
they went into (1) management 
and maintenance devices for “Mak- 
ing Ends Meet”; (2) rental and 
occupancy problems; and (3) fiscal 
and accounting matters. Following 
a luncheon adjournment, there was 
a general session, chaired by O. O. 
McCracken of the St. Louis author- 
ities, during which current prob- 
lems and progress on the public 
housing front, as they have come 
out in recent newspaper headlines, 
were analyzed and compared. Also 
a feature of the day was a “Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Carnival,” 
with George Millar of Little Rock 
running the show. 

Public housing again came into 
the spotlight at the banquet, also 
held June 10, in a presentation on 
the problems of the aged by Sen- 
ator Ralph Yarborough (D) Texas. 
Senator Yarborough pointed to 
housing as “the big problem” 
facing the approximately 15 mil- 
lion persons over 65 in this country 
and he singled out for “honorable 
mention” the San Antonio housing 
authority and its “pioneer work to 
provide a future for older people” 
(see March 1957 JouRNAL, page 
90). The senator also offered dele- 
gates some leads as to Congressional 
action designed to ease the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
elderly. 

News and Views 

A special feature of the South- 
west meeting this year was a “News 
and Views” room, planned and set 
up by the region’s public relations 
committee. The room was kept 
open during the conference, so 
that delegates, at their convenience, 
could see displays and demonstra- 
tions of tools and techniques de- 
signed and used by local authori- 
ties and, in addition, slides and 
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At plate, ata play, and at 
play... delegates had 

a busy time. Speaker at 

the luncheon, pictured above, 
was Kansas City’s city manager, 
L. P. Cookingham; 

the skit pictured at right was 
partofa“T&M Carnival”; and 
the shenanigans pictured 

below took place when 
NAHRO’s Executive Director 
Lange, President Tripp, and 
Regional President 

Badon became 

deputy sheriffs of Harris County. 


films were shown at scheduled in- 
tervals. Social agencies and civic 
organizations also participated in 
the “News and Views” presentation, 
with representatives on hand to de- 
scribe their services. 
New Offficers 

New officers of the region were 
elected at the annual business 
meeting, held the morning of June 











11. Albert Harmon was elected 
president to succeed Robert Badon, 
executive director of the New 
Iberia, Louisiana housing author 
ity. Other officers: O. O. Me 
Cracken, vice-president; Marilynn 
A. Wacker of the San Antonio 
housing authority, re-elected secre 
tary; James D. Gordey of the Beau 
mont housing authority, treasurer. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





IF, AS A HOUSER OR URBAN RENEWALIST, you're one of the wor- 
riers about what’s happening to the appearance and the human appeal 
of the “townscape” as old buildings are torn down and new ones go up, 
you'll want to look at a just published book intended to get at the business 
of urban aesthetics. (Too bad there isn’t a less fancy word for something 
that’s really so important to taking pleasure in city living.) 


The book, a paperback, is titled Planning and Community Appearance 
(see right). It is actually a report of a four-year study by a special com- 
mittee of architects and planners on how to assure a way for our cities 
to get on the path to visual beauty as well as comfort. First the committee 
(which included Hugh Pomeroy, one of NAHRO’s former directors) re- 
viewed the half-dozen approaches that have been made by a handful of 
cities in an effort to direct and control the design of buildings and their 
surroundings: through zoning ordinances, architectural review boards, 
“look alike” neighborhood regulations, etc. On examination of experience 
with such controls, the committee concluded they are too uncoordinated 
and too limited. In their place, a community design plan is proposed as 
an integral part of the municipality’s master plan, with steps spelled out 
for an “action” program, including recommended content for an ordi- 
nance. Advice is also given on what to look for when making the recom- 
mended “visual survey” of the community, preceding action. 


Whether or not you feel aesthetics can be dictated, legislated, or must 
rather be “educated,” the book should be of interest as background, as 
well as for consideration of the proposal. Two “supplements” to it would 
be useful: one on how, specifically, to apply the community design plan 
in urban renewal areas and the other on how to awaken enough citizens 
to become interested and vocal on the subject of their man-made and 
influenced visual surroundings so that present meager protests grow into 
widespread clamor for attempts to improve them. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


1958-1959 HOUSING AND URBAN RE- 
NEWAL DIRECTORY. 256 pp. Distrib- 
uted as a membership service to agency 
members of NAHRO; $4 a copy to indi- 
vidual members of NAHRO; $7 to non- 
members; $30 to commercial users. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

“Only one of its kind,” this is NAHRO’s 
periodic contribution to those working in 
the housing and urban renewal field or 
with allied interests; last edition was 1955- 
1956. Contains names and addresses, chief 
personnel and programs for more than 
1600 local housing and redevelopment-re- 
newal agencies, including 164 local code 
enforcement and slum prevention agencies. 
Total of 1833 entries, with sections on 
Canadian agencies; unofficial citizen organ- 
izations; and federal, state, and interna- 
tional housing and renewal agencies; also 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


STUDY OF PUBLIC HOUSING RENT 
POLICIES OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
AGENCIES. Prepared by Olive Walker 
Swinney, National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, for June 19-20, 1958 meeting of 
NAHRO Management Committee. 9 pp. 
plus attachments, dittoed. Free on request 
so long as limited supply lasts. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE MEETING June 20-21, 
Washington, D.C. 8 pp. dittoed. Free on 
request so long as limited supply lasts. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 





statistics on the federal-aid programs and 
an analysis of state enabling laws. NAHRO 
members will want their own copy of the 
directory for an “address book” and for 
other purposes. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER No. 131: 
Consolidated Annual Contributions Con- 
tract—Analysis and Summary, June 18, 
1958. 5 pp. Distributed to NAHRO agen- 
cy members. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
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Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 
during July. Copies may be available to 
others by applying directly to the origi- 
nating source, as listed. 


OUR NEW BRANCH IN ANSONIA; re- 
print from February 1958 issue of The 
Union and New Haven Trust Company 
Journal. Distributed by Ansonia Redevel- 
opment Agency, 153 Main Street, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 


RAT EXTERMINATION IN PITTS- 
BURGH’S LOWER HILL, by Wilson S. 
Borland. Reprint from January 1958 
Pest Control Magazine. Distributed by 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN 
URBAN RENEWAL. Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Inc. October 1957. 4 pp. mimeo. Dis- 
tributed by Better Housing League, 312 
West Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


RAISING COMMUNITY STANDARDS 
THROUGH URBAN RENEWAL, RE- 
DEVELOPMENT, PUBLIC HOUSING; 
1957 annual report of The Nashville 
Housing Authority, 701 South Sixth Street 
Nashville 6, Tennessee. 


PLANNING 


PLANNING AND COMMUNITY AP- 
PEARANCE. Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Design Control of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and the New York Regional Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Planners, edited 
by Henry Fagin and Robert C. Weinberg. 
1958. 176 pp. $3.50; $2.50 per copy for 10 
or more. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. 
(See introduction.) 


YEARBOOKS 


1958 HOUSING YEARBOOK, edited by 
Alexander L. Crosby. 73 pp. $3. The Na- 
tional Housing Conference, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Every yearbook in the series published 
by the national citizens’ housing organiza- 
tion deserves a place on the housing-urban 
renewal shelf. This one features articles on 
urban renewal, Swedish homes for the 
aged, cooperatives, and a chronology of 
events of 1957, plus the usual good back- 
ground statistics on private and public 
housing—the kind helpful in writing 
speeches when you're reaching for over-all 
national figures. 


THE MUNICIPAL YEARBOOK 1958, 
edited by Orin F. Nolting and David S. 
Arnold. 598 pp. $10. International City 
Managers Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The 25th annual edition of facts and 
features on municipal government—a ref- 
erence work of stature ... and good read 
ing as well. Of particular interest to 
housing-renewalists is the chapter on dem- 
olition procedures and patterns in connec- 
tion with enforcing housing, health, build- 
ing, and fire codes. Tabular information 
includes citation of legal authority in- 
voked by cities, 1957 city appropriations 
for demolition, officials in charge, and 
demolition accomplishments. Prefacing 
this housing material is the usual review 
of significant developments during 1957 in 
housing and urban renewal by NAHRO’s 
executive director, John Lange. 


RELOCATION 
MOVING MADE EASIER (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Carl Warmington. 1957. 56 pp. 
$1. Jay-Todd Publications, P.O. Box 89, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 
Every helpful tip for moving a house- 
(Continued column three, page 251) 
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JOHN E. PHIFER, Assistant to 
the Director, Operations Engi- 
neering Branch, Public Housing 
{dministration, Washington, D.C., 
reports on a program of investiga 
tion that PHA has conducted for 
several years to determine the 
effectiveness of different materials 
and anticorrosion devices in re 
tarding and preventing corrosion 
of hot water tanks. Mr. Phifer 
plans and reports on these tests, 
which were originally under the 
supervision of R. Skagerberg, 
recently retired member of PHA’s 
operations engineering staff 
(see page 219). 


GALVANIZED HOT WATER TANKS 


corrosion tested under family use conditions 


For several years, the operations 
engineering branch of the Public 
Housing Administration central of- 
fice, in conjunction with selected 
local housing authorities, has been 
conducting practical use-tests of 
tank linings and anticorrosion de- 
vices in individual dwelling unit 
hot water tanks. The progress of 
the work has been reported period- 
ically in the form of brochures. 
This article is concerned with some 
of the background as to the “why” 
and “how”’ of the tests, including a 
few sample observations. 

In some localities galvanized steel 
hot water tanks provide troublefree 
service year after year in low-rent 
housing projects. In other loca- 
tions, these same tanks fail from 
corrosion of the tank metal as early 
as 10 months following installation. 
Generally, the failures predominate 
and galvanized steel tanks are so 
short-lived that replacements con- 
stitute objectionably high expense. 

For this reason, it is important 
to find ways of retarding the corro- 
sion rate. Other metals, such as 
aluminum, seem to have advantages 
over galvanized steel. Aluminum, 
however, as shown in the two No. 7 
exhibits pictured on page 247, also 
performs differently in different 
waters. 

Corrosion in domestic hot water 
steel tanks is caused principally by 
electrolytic action and control is 
usually approached by one or more 
of the following methods: 
1—Insulating the tank metal from 

water, as in glass- or stone-lined 
tanks 
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2—Installing sacrificial anodes 


3—Using a nonferrous metal, such 

as copper, for the tank or tank 

lining 

A number of commercial appli 
cations and devices based on the 
above methods are being sold as 
satisfactory deterrents to the cor- 
rosive action of aggressive waters. 
The operations engineering branch 
has established tests for determin- 
ing the most economical and prac- 
tical of these methods and devices 
when used in localities where gal- 
vanized steel tanks were subject to 
early failure. 


Test Method 


Manutacturers of domestic wate 
heaters and anticorrosion devices 
furnished without cost their prod- 
ucts for testing and have been most 
cooperative in assisting in the tests. 
Representatives of the manufactur- 
ers have been present at all tank 
openings. 

The first of these tests was set up 
at the Cameron Valley project, 
Alexandria, Virginia, which is un 
der the jurisdiction of the Alexan- 
dria housing authority. This project 
was selected not only because of the 
short service life of the galvanized 
steel hot water tanks but also be- 
cause of its proximity to the PHA 
central office. The function of the 
authority was to install the test 
equipment and keep an accurate 
record of the date of installation, 
location of and family composition 
of each unit where test equipment 
was installed, and any other perti- 


nent information that might be 
helpful in evaluating tank interiors 
when subsequently opened for in 
spection, 

Following a predetermined pe 
riod of time, the tanks were re 
moved from service and opened. 
Each tank interior was closely ob- 
served and photographed with re- 
gard to apparent condition. Where 
a device had been installed, its 
effectiveness was noted. 

Upon completion of the first two 
phases of the tests, the scope of the 
testing was enlarged to include two 
additional locations also having 
limited galvanized steel hot water 
tank life and where the water char- 
acteristics differed from each other 
and from those at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. The locations selected were 
the South Terrace project of the 
Bethlehem authority, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and the Broadhead 
Manor project of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh. 
Water characteristics for these three 
test locations are given below: 


CHARACTERISTICS 


LOCATION 
Dissolved Total 
Solids* teat 
| “ 
Bethlehem, | 
Pennsylvania 22 15 
Alexandria, 
Virginia 160 58 
Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 365 100 


*Measured in PPM—parts per million. 
(Continued column one, page 247) 
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Tank No. 10: a galvanized-steel 
offset center-flue type, 

was in rough condition after 

four years’ service. It had been 
equipped with a bimetallic 
anticorrosion device. Tank lining 
and sides of gas flue were covered 
with tubercles, scale, and rust. A 
few of the larger tubercles 

were removed by scraping and wire 
by ushing; pits beneath were quite 
deep. Bimetallic device used 

was a metal core wound in wire 
of a different metal; about 

12 inches long, it was hung from 
top of tank by a heavy wire, so 
that it extended into tank 

about 24 inches. 











Tank No. 8: a galvanized 
inside-flue type that was 

not equipped with anticorrosion 
device. Tank lining was very 
heavily encrusted with tubercles. 
Pits beneath were shallow, 
extending through the zinc 
lining and slightly into the 
metal. Pits on bottom were 

very deep, while the center 

flue had very few pits. 





Tank No. 4: a glass-lined 


Tank No. 55: a galvanized-steel, outside-flue type, equipped with 
off-center flue type equipped a long magnesium anode, that 
with bimetallic anticorrosion was slightly pitted near top, 
device. The manufacturer but in very good condition. 
of the device describes it as There was a slight indication of 
a short type of zinc-copper corrosion on the seam, where the 
anode. The tank walls were side wall connects with the 
heavily encrusted with tubercles, top. There were no tubercles 
except for a relatively small and tank surfaces, except as noted, 


area close to the anode. were in excellent condition. 

















The tests as conducted are not 
rigidly controlled, as would be the 
case under laboratory conditions, 
but reflect experience in actual fam- 
ily use. Under these conditions, the 
heaters and anticorrosive devices 
are subject to normal home usage. 
When installed, the thermostats are 
set at 140°F but are not sealed. It 
is, therefore, possible for a tenant 
to change the setting to obtain 
water heated to a temperature of 
individual preference. (It is a well 
established fact that the rate of cor- 
rosion is accelerated as the temper- 
ature of the water is increased.) 
The water that passes through the 
heaters is not individually metered. 
Consequently, it may be assumed 
that there will be considerable dif- 
ference as regards the quantity of 
water the respective units are called 
upon to heat. 

The character of these tests is 
such that the method of reporting 
has relied on visual observations 
when the tanks are opened: taking 
photos to show the effects and in- 
cluding the photos in a report, to- 
gether with brief comments on the 
types of tanks and anticorrosion de- 
vices used and on other circum- 
stances of the test. No attempts 
have been made at drawing con- 
clusions; they are left for observers 
to draw for themselves. 

The photographs and explana- 
tory statements carried on page 246 
are typical of the findings. It should 
be emphasized that the principal 
observations to be made are that 
few, if any, tanks are completely 
troublefree under all conditions of 
water and use. However, under the 
same conditions, some materials and 


types of construction perform better , 


than others. It can be expected that 
other localities, with waters that 
differ from the three used in these 
tests, might have different expe- 
riences. 

Additional comments on tests to 
date may be in order. Because of 
space limitations, we have not 
shown pictures of stone-lined or 
copper tanks. Such tanks opened tu 
date appeared to be free from both 
corrosion and scale. The interiors 
of the two aluminum tanks men- 
tioned here show a radical differ- 
ence. Reference to the table of 
water characteristics will disclose a 
considerable variation in the type 
of water to which the respective 
tanks were subjected. We are not in 
a position to state to what extent 
the variations in the interiors of 
these two tanks were caused by the 
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Left: Tank No. 7 at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania’s South Terrace project—an 
aluminum outside-flue type tank that had been in service 24 months. It 
was not fitted with an anticorrosion device and there was severe corrosion 
and pitting throughout the tank interior, although the bottom was not as 
deeply pitted as the sides. Right: Tank No. 7 at Pittsburgh's Broadhead 
Manor project had been in service 25 months. An aluminum outside-flue 
type that, like the tank at left, had not been equipped with an anticorrosion 
device. There was no evidence of corrosion or ‘scale; no sludge on the 


bottom; the tank was in excellent condition. 


variations in water characteristics. 

As with any type of field testing, 
questions frequently arise for which 
the answers are not obvious. The 
observations we have made should 
not be interpreted as conclusions. 
However, many of the test observa- 
tions appear to be similar and in 
such instances the pattern of re- 


sults permits us to suggest procure 
ment policies with a degree of con 
fidence. 

There are a number of tanks and 
devices still under test at the three 
projects originally selected as test 
sites. Present plans do not call for 
extending the tests beyond those 
now in process. 





of the TMIS Newsletter. 


the TMIS inquiry service. 





PAINTING ... GLAZING ... CONDENSATION ... 


Questions on how to handle maintenance problems involving 
these operations have turned up in recent inquiries to NAHRO’s 
Technical and Maintenance Information Service . 
authority subscribers making use of the TMIS inquiry service. 
Might your authority be interested in the answers that ‘TMIS is 
prepared to give? If so, they'll be found in a forthcoming issue 


TMIS functions in an ideas-methods gathering role to bring to 
maintenance operations the latest techniques and proven methods 
for solving maintenance problems, cutting costs, and maximizing 
maintenance efficiency. “TMIS is available to any interested au 
thority by subscription, which includes receipt of the TM/S 
Newsletter, Special Bulletins, reprints, reviews of pertinent main- 
tenance literature, and help in maintenance problem-solving via 


Interested? Then drop TMIS a line for particulars, c/o NAHRO. 


.. by housing 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-GI—LADDER LEVELER 





Even on stairways, as in the 
picture above, ladders stay on the 
level with the Levelit. That’s the 
work and name of the ladder 
leveler, whose job is to “flatten out” 
sloping surfaces and grades from 
zero to 27 inches by adding ladder- 
leg height to one or both legs of 
any full-scale wooden ladder. The 
Levelit also does the same for most 
metal ladders, say its makers. 

Made of lightweight aluminum, 
the Levelit’s construction includes 
two side rails with fixed metal 
braces on the upper ends and 
movable braces connected to a 
telescoping rung on the lower ends. 
The lower braces and rung slide up 
and down on channels cut into the 
inside of the rails. Thus, when the 
ladder must be placed on steep 
slopes as found on roofs or stair- 
ways, the Levelit is slipped onto the 
bottom of the ladder and adjusted 
to the slope by moving either of 
the rails and rung along the 
channels. The unit is then said to 
lock itself automatically and, like- 
wise, release itself when the ladder 
must be relocated. The telescoping 
rung’s free-moving inner and 
outer pieces work to accommodate 
ladders of various widths. 

The ladder leveler is said to work 
equally well on any length or 
width, straight or extension type 
wood ladder. 

JOH-G2—ALL-PURPOSE LUBRICANT 

It resists extremes of heat or cold 
...meets all plumbing require- 
ments...can be easily applied by 
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methods—that’s the 
Valve Stem 


conventional 
Sexauer Faucet & 
Lubricant. 

Here’s the case made for this 
lubricant: unlike many special and 
ordinary greases, the Sexauer prod- 
uct is said to retain its normal tex- 
ture, structure, and consistency un- 
der extreme temperatures. Its melt- 
ing point is far higher than any 
temperature to which it would or- 
dinarily be subjected. Also, the 
lubricant withstands the wettest 
operations; provides protection 
against corrosion; resists oxidation 
via special ingredients; and gives 
top performance in both high and 
low speed—light or heavy load 
machine operations. 

Benefits: the single lubricant 
meets a variety of requirements; 
thus, reduces cost by eliminating 
the stocking up on various types, 
and it saves on working time. The 
Lubricant is said to be easily ap- 
plied by hand, pressure gun, cen- 
tralized lubrication system, or via 
grease cup. 


JOH-G3—BRUSH CONDITIONER 














Softening and cleaning up on the 
enemies of paint brushes couldn't 
be easier...or cheaper than with 
Protexem. Those are claims for a 
vapor-moisture treatment for paint 
brushes that’s said to reach right 
through the heaviest paint residue 
on bristles, dissolving the paint 
without any help from the human 
hand. Hence, brush cleaning and 
conditioning goes on even during 
storage. 

Here’s how it works: a small 
amount of solvent is poured into 
an air-tight container that has 


built-in hangers for holding the 
brushes suspended over the solvent. 
The cover’s replaced, tightened, 
and vapor action takes over to keep 
brushes clean and soft. Thus, Pro- 
texem cuts down on brush prepara- 
tion time both before and after the 
paint job. 

Other claims made for Protexem: 
it saves on solvent—one pint takes 
the place of gallons ordinarily 
used when washing and immersing 
brushes in liquids; it’s versatile: 
the vapor treatment works equally 
well on enamels, varnishes, lacquer, 
and shellac. The method also elimi- 
nates the need for fire-hazardous, 
open-storage containers and cuts 
down on brush deterioration result- 
ing from repeated washings. 

Two container models are avail- 
able. The round “home model”’ is 
made of fiber construction, stands 
14 inches high, and holds from six 
to eight medium-sized brushes up 
to 5 inches in width. The larger 
“shop model” (illustrated above) 
stands 15 inches high and holds 
eight 6-inch brushes—or 12 to 14 
smaller ones. 


JOH-G4—SAFETY LOCK 





Kids and grownups are plain 
curious about the workings of elec- 
tric tools...and equally prone to 
accidents. The key to protecting 
young and old from accidents is via 
the key pictured above. Insert it 
into the Lock-it Plug that feeds 
power to the tools and it’s impos- 
sible for unauthorized persons to 
operate drills, saws, and other 
Lock-it Plug-equipped tools. 

Designed for easy installation, 
the unit works this way: when the 
key is inserted in the plug, it moves 
out and locks a nylon safety bar so 
that the prongs in the plug cannot 
be inserted in the socket. When the 
plug’s unlocked, the safety bar re- 
tracts out of the way and the tool 
is ready for hookup and use. Lock- 
it Plug is said to work equally well 
on a variety of power tools and 
appliances. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-G5—LEAKPROOF FAUCET 

A wonder worker—that’s what is 
said of the Leaknot faucet: it ends 
faucet dripping by turning itself 
off automatically and positively... 
via house water pressure. The re- 
sult is an impressive reduction in 
water consumption—as much as 36 
per cent, says the manufacturer. 
Moreover, the way the faucet’s con- 
structed, maintenance costs are cut, 
too...not only water costs! 

It’s all due to a cam and spring— 
and a minimum of moving parts. 
The Leaknot faucet’s stem does not 
turn on the washer seat, as is the 
case with other faucets. When 
opened or closed, the stem moves 
up and down by spring action. And 
when the faucet handle is released, 
water pressure on the stem and 
spring takes over to insure com- 
plete and positive water cut-off. 
Furthermore, the faucet’s automa- 





tic cut-off point can be adjusted to- 
accommodate a falling off of water 
pressure. 

Here’s what's promised by the 
Leaknot firm: savings, both in 
water and in power or fuel used 
for hot water; reduced faucet main- 
tenance—elimination of the me- 
chanical squeeze on the washer seat 
cuts down on wear and replace- 
ment of bushing, stems, and wash- 
ers; and ease of operation and ad- 
justment. 





Correction .... 

JOH-F3 — Faucet Washer (June 
JouRNAL, page 212): the correct 
description of the bibb washer 
should be “. . . long-wear 
Buna-N,” rather than “. . . long- 
wear metal” (synthetic rubber 
rather than metal) . 








JOH-G6—FIBERGLASS WASH TUB 


ie 
es, 


Fiberglass has brought glamor to 
the dark old laundry tub. Called 
Cel-O-Glass, this dressed-up “laun- 
dress” turns in the same workhorse 
performance as a plain Jane version 

.and is low in cost, easy to in- 
stall, shock resistant, chip- and 
crack-proof. 

Cel-O-Glass is molded from high- 
impact polyester fiberglass resins 
that have an attractive gray color 
formulated right into them. Func- 
tional characteristics include two 
corrugated soap trays designed with 
rolled edges; smooth rounded cor- 
ners; and reinforcing ribs on the 
unit’s bottom for extra strength. 
The tubs are available as double or 


single units—for use as soap and 
rinse tubs, etc., and hold 21 gallons 
per unit. Dimensions of the single 
tub are 23 inches wide x 231% 
inches long x 141% inches deep. 
The angle iron stand illustrated 
left is shipped knocked-down 
and is easily assembled with several 
stove bolts so that it locks the tub 
in place. Other accompanying 
equipment includes a drain plug 
and stopper for the standard 114 
inch drain pipe. 





Free Literature 











JOH-G7—Tree Trimming Equipment, 
Catalog No. 38, 32 pp. illus. 


Title’s a fooler: this book covers a wide 
range of tree tools as well as a varied list 
ing of tools related to grounds mainte 
nance. It should prove a valuable resource 
for latter field. Among items indexed and 
listed: safety belts, straps; pruners; special 
ized saws; grafting tools; borers; tree 
paints; stump removers, various work rigs 
Also outlined: two pages of books and bul- 
letins on tree, shrub, and landscaping 
maintenance; guides on spraying, plant 
and tree diseases, bugs, et¢ 


JOH-G8—Maintenance Finishes— 
Painting Specifications and Product 
Guide, 28 pp. illus. 


Another important resource book for 
help in the selection of the right paint for 
the surface to be painted. It contains selec 
tor charts for this purpose; also, a special 
surfaces chart, i.e., water tank interiors, old 
paint, traffic surfaces, etc. ‘There's also a 
page devoted to the preparation for paint 
ing of the most common surfaces in gen 
eral use. ‘The book then goes on to list an 
easy-to-read descriptive break-down of rec 
ommended products. Also included: four 
pages of specimen color samples 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-G1—Ladder Leveler 

CL) JOH-G2—All-Purpose Lubricant 
C) JOH-G3—Brush Conditioner 

CL] JOH-G4—Safety Lock 


FREE LITERATURE 


28 pp. illus. 


PosiTION TITLE 





Check and Mail .. . 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
248 and 249 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then mail the coupon to the JourNAL or Housinc, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
() JOH-G5—Leakproof Faucet 

() JOH-G6—Fiberglass Wash Tub 


(] JOH-G7—Tree Trimming Equipment, Catalog No. 38, 22 pp. illus. 
() JOH-G8—Maintenance Finishes—Painting Specifications and Product Guide, 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 222 

that the ordinance deprived them 
of the full use and true value of 
their land. In favoring the build- 
ers, the New York supreme court 
late last year ruled that nothing 
in state law permits a town to “reg- 
ulate the rate of its growth.” It 
also noted, in effect, that even if 
a town possessed such power, it 
could not use it to relieve itself of 
an obligation to provide adequate 
community facilities, i.e. additional 
school facilities. The decision is up 
for appeal. 

Pontiac, Michigan—in a decision 
involving White Lake ‘Township, a 
Pontiac suburb, the Michigan su- 
preme court ruled that a commu- 
nity cannot prevent construction of 
a prefabricated house even though 
it does not meet a town’s building 
code — provided the structure is 
stronger than code requirements. 
The point at issue: a building in- 
spector’s refusal to issue building 
permits for 37 National Homes pre- 
tabs, based on two structural meth- 
ods used in the prefabs that dif- 
fered from those required in the 
code. The judge’s view, later up- 
held by the state’s high court: “The 
actual difference between the two 
types of construction is that 
the older method costs more and 
not less...” 

Mason City, lowa—a municipal- 
ity’s power to require that all elec- 
trical work be done by licensed 
electricians was the crux of a suit 
brought on by a Mason City build- 
er. Although he performed his own 
electrical work in full compliance 
with code requirement, the builder 
was not licensed. Thus, he was not, 
under the city’s ordinance, comply- 
ing with the code. In a trial decided 
in a state district court, the judge 
held that cities may only regulate 
and inspect installations of elec- 
trical apparatus and equipment— 
but may not specify who may do 
the work. 

METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS 
SOUNDED OUT IN JUNE MEETING 

Problems of metropolitan areas— 
posed by the mushroom growth of 
suburbs and the conflicting .juris- 
dictions of their autonomous gov- 
ernments—were keynotes of a confer- 
ence held in Washington on June 
21-22. Labeled “The Challenge of 
Metropolitan Government,” the 
conference was sponsored by the 
Union for Democratic Action Edu- 
cational Fund, Inc. in cooperation 
with the American University, site 
of the sessions. 





Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A59—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


The city of Monterey, California is seek- 
ing an executive director to carry out its 
renewal program involving, among initial 
projects, an area adjacent to its waterfront 
and central business district. This project 
is to be coordinated with a current his- 
toric project and the city’s new master 
plan. Job qualifications: candidate must 
be between ages 30 and 50; have responsi- 
ble administrative experience in urban re- 
newal, planning, housing, or governmental 
management. Ability to deal with the pub- 
lic and officials concerned is essential. 
Salary: $9000. Job is expected to begin in 
September. Apply: City Manager, City 
Hall, Monterey, California. 


A60—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

San Pablo, California (population 18,- 
270) is recruiting for a director to head 
its redevelopment agency. Program status: 
an application for a planning grant is cur- 
rently under review by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. Its approval is ex- 
pected in the near future. Qualifications: 
training and experience equivalent to a 
degree in planning, business administra- 
tion, or related fields. Some experience in 
redevelopment work preferred. Salary: 
$8000. Apply: Kenneth B. Williams, City 


The 
panels 


program was divided into 
and roundtables and came 
in for participation from leading 
figures in city planning, govern- 
ment, public administration, edu- 
cation, civic groups, and labor. On 
hand to present first-hand experi- 
ences with metropolitan area prob- 
lems were Senator Joseph S. Clark, 
(D), Pennsylvania and Charles P. 
Taft—former mayors of Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, respective- 
ly. Also figuring as major speakers: 
Frederick G. Gardiner of Toronto, 
where a metropolitan municipality, 
of which he is council chairman, 
has been established, and conference 
chairman Luther Gulick, of the 
Institute of Public Administration. 

Conferees saw as obstacles to met- 
ropolitan government and solutions 
to metropolitan problems: public 
apathy; opposition by state legisla- 
tures due to rural orientation; sub- 
urbia’s determination not to be 
absorbed by core cities; disinterest 
of the federal government. 

One proposal for overcoming 
some of the obstacles was made by 
Senator Clark. He repeated a pre- 
viously expressed proposal that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy be given additional powers and 
elevated to cabinet status. Thus, he 


Manager, City Hall, 2021 Market Avenue, 
San Pablo, California. 


A61—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

The Village of Maywood, Illinois is seek- 
ing an urban renewal director. Its pro- 
gram, emphasizing rehabilitation, is cur- 
rently in the final planning stage. Qualifi- 
cations: training and experience in public 
administration, urban planning, real es- 
tate, law, architecture, or related fields 
desirable. Experience in urban renewal 
and ability in public relations essential. 
Salary: $8500 to $10,000 depending on qual- 
ifications. Apply: Eugene Joyaux, Jr., Vil- 
lage Manager, Village Hall, Maywood, 
Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W30—Male—HOUSING MANAGER 


Candidate desires position as housing 
manager or departmental supervisor. 
Background includes four years experience 
with a local authority operating municipal 
facilities and 820 low-rent housing units. 
Experience also includes supervision of 
business office, assignment procedures, in- 
spections, accounting, budgets, public 
relations, and other related work. A 
former state university major in sociology, 
candidate is active with state and local 
housing associations. He is married and 
available on short notice. 





pointed out, Congress would have 
the same interest in city develop- 
ment that it now has in rural prob- 
lems through the cabinet-status De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 221) 


leave low-rent housing while still eligible 
to remain. 


JAMES V. CUNNINGHAM, JR., 
executive director of Chicago’s Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference, and his 
wife Rita have authored a chapter in a 
new book on family life, titled Growing 
Up Together. Message of the book, which 
is characterized as a “Catholic book” and 
was published by the Fides Publishers 
Association, is that “the home ought not 
to pass away, but ought rather to stop 
defaulting and begin reasserting itself as 
the natural and normal educator of 
young.” The Cunninghams’ chapter is 
called “Growing Up Socially” and covers 
anecdotes on their family and neighbor- 
hood experiences in an area undergoing 
racial population changes and extensive 
renewal and redevelopment (see No- 
vember 1957 JOURNAL, page 382, for Mr. 
Cunningham's article on the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood urban renewal program.) 

Mr. Cunningham joined forces for 
another recent writing job: with Grace 
Tugwell, former staff member of the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood conference. They 
have an article in the June issue of 
(Continued column one, page 252) 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 


(Continued from page 226) 


As to public housing, Mr. 
Thompson indicated that, while 
there are many examples of what 
might be considered successful op- 
erations on the local level, “‘on the 
national level, it is pretty hard to 
wax enthusiastic about public sup- 
port” given the program. It would 
be easy, Mr. Thompson said, to con- 
demn top-level federal officials for 
not fighting. But, he continued, 
“we must realize that soldiers are 
fighters too. And often a soldier's 
orders .. . are not to fight... If 
public housing is being scuttled it 
is being done on higher orders and 
under Congressional mandate,” he 
said. 


Other Meeting Highlights 


Other general sessions at the con- 
ference were devoted to considering 
(1) the impact on neighborhoods 
of changing cities, with William 
Rafsky, Philadelphia development 
coordinator, as speaker; (2) hous- 
ing and redevelopment lessons that 
can be learned from Europe, under 
the guidance of Samuel Ratensky 
of NYCHA and Malcolm A. Bur- 
rows of the Washington, D. C. re- 
development agency; (3) the role 
of the church in renewal, at the 
luncheon May 8, with The Rever- 
end Galen R. Weaver of the Coun- 
cil for Christian Social Action of 
the United Church of Christ as 
speaker. 

In addition to the general ses- 
sions, there were two concurrent 
sessions the afternoon of May 8: 


one provided delegates with an op- - 


portunity to get a first-hand account 
of urban renewal in Canada (a 
delegation of 10 Canadians was on 
hand for the meeting—see picture, 
page 226); and the second, a man- 
agement-workshop session (also pic- 
tured) , offered a chance to compare 
notes on day-to-day operations. 


Business Meeting 

The region’s annual business 
meeting and election of officers was 
held the afternoon of the final day 
of the meeting, when The Very 
Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, 
commissioner of the Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority, was re- 
elected president. Other officers are: 
first vice-president, Thomas Zito, 
executive director of the Bayonne 
Housing Authority; second vice- 
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president, Thomas R. Finlon, chair- 
man of the Allegheny County Hous- 
ing Authority; Pascal T. Pappa- 
lardo, management representative 
of the New York State Division of 
Housing. 

Newly elected members of the 
executive committee, with terms to 
expire in 1961 are: Louis Danzig of 
the Newark Housing Authority; 
Emmett Burke of the Yonkers hous- 
ing authority; C. Howard McPeak 
of the Allegheny County authority; 
and Bernard J. Cohen of the Syra- 
cuse authority. 


PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 244) 


hold or a small business—from calculating 
and cutting expenses to getting acquainted 
in the new neighborhood or community 
Designed for general consumption but 
the ideas, passed along, could improve 
public relations of public agencies in 
volved in causing displacement. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RE- 
LOCATION PAYMENTS. AB-5-58. 1958. 
8 pp. Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free on request to 
URA. 

Answers to questions most frequently 
asked about federally allowed local pay- 
ments. 
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PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 250) 


The American City on Chicago's new team 


approach to the housing inspection job. 


article titled “Many People Will Move 
from Slums . . . and pay more for good 
housing, but they need the opportunity 
plus persuasion,” Mr. Banner relates the 
stories of three families displaced by the 


on in carrying out a successful relocation 
job. Given guidance and some financial 
help, they take the step to better housing. 
But, he says: ‘For some families, the 








KNOX BANNER 
was another NAHRO member who was 
featured as an author in the June issue of 
The American City 


Little Rock 
renewal 


(see above). In an 


housing authority's 

He draws this 
clusion: many families who have lived for rhe 
years under slum conditions have a desire 
for better housing that can be counted 


program. 


step from substandard housing to standard 
housing is too great, and an intermediate 
step must be provided.” 

immediate past president of 
NAHRO, Mr. Banner is the Little Rock 
authority’s executive director. 


urban 
con- 
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Big 12-page booklet 

Filled with timely facts for everyone who specifies, buys or 
applies latex emulsion, oil paints, enamels or varnishes on all 
interior and exterior surfaces—all construction! A veritable 
catalog of paint information, yours free, mail coupon 


Complete Specification Chart 
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BELCO 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR by 


Bibb washers will give ten years 
of trouble-free service under nor- 
mal usage because ball bear- 
ings convert friction to pressure, 
eliminating the grinding wear 
that causes leaks. 


\ 
a 


NOTE 

THE 

BALL- 
BEARINGS 


Dezincification, the de- 
stroyer of ordinary brass 
faucet valve stems, is no 
longer a threat if you use 
BELCO ball bearing faucet washers made of 
Aluminum Silicon Bronze. Ball bearings and bibb 
screws are of stainless steel containing less than 
0.5% nickel, which prevents electrolytic action. 
Belco bibb washers are of Buna-N, compounded 
to withstand high temperatures and give long 
wear life. BELCO ball bearing faucet washers 
will be supplied by leading brass manufac- 
turers when specified. Old, defettive faucet stems 
can be replaced with BELCOS through a conven- 
ient oe budget plan. Call or write us for 
complete information and free sample. Send us 
a sample stem for conversion without obligation. 


BELCO DIVISION 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17640 Grand River e Detroit 27, Mich. 
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